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BAHNSON _ — 
PORTABLE 
HUMIDIFIER 


For offices, residences, laboratories, hospitals, 


stores, humidors, schools, libraries, etc. 


This new patented Bahnson product has been 


perfected to meet a steadily growing demand 


for a practical portable humidifier. It is equip- 


ped with an automatic control and is not only 


attractively designed, but is built to give the 


maximum of service. 


Write for particulars 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


Humidification Engineers 


Home Office and Factory: New York Office: 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 93 Worth Street 
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The New and Improved 
Eclipse 
Yarn Cleaner 


You are looking at a picture of the “New 
and Improved Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” This 
small and sturdy device can be attached to 
most “Makes” of yarn winding machines. 
Its purpose is to remove “Trash” from 
cotton yarn which the carding process 
failed to remove. It cleans yarn cleaner 
than double carding and removes imper- 
fections caused by bad spinning. 


The Eclipse Yarn Cleaner is fast becom- 
ing standard equipment in many spinning 
plants. It automatically imsures any spin- 
ning plant a “Finer and Better” product 
by making “Dirty and Trashy” yarn clean 
and “Clean” yarn cleaner. 


Every spinner of SALE yarn 
should be equipped with “The 
Eclipse Yarn Cleaner.” 


On request our representa- 
tive will call and give you com- 
plete information. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Eimira, N. Y. 


YARN CLEANER 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
a littl more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just what our products can or cannot do for 
our clients 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 
problems. 


Sizing Compeunds Our Products 
Sizing G 
For weighting and finish- Sisine oe 


Softeners 
Soluble Gums 
Soluble Oils 


ing all textiles 


A. H. Gum Soaps 
Dextrimes 
Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 


Dighton Artificial Gum |} Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 


Chlorine Lime 
(Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York Boston 


Rosin Size 


Economy in Textile Processing 


Textile mills everywhere are finding that in the 
long run it is more economical to use Wyandotte 
Textile Alkalies. The uniformity and dependability 
of Wyandotte simplifies textile processing. Wyan- 
dotte’s ready solubility cuts down the time involved 
in rinsing. 


The purity of Wyandotte and the absence of any | 
harsh, harmful action on fibres make it possible to 
produce better quality textiles. 


Order from your Supply 
Man or write for detailed 
information. 


Quality and Service 


tile Alkalieés 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Say “Selective Distribution” Would 
Eliminate Price Cutting 


PEAKING before the annual meeting of the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute in New York, Flint Garri- 
son, director general of the Institute, outlined the 
advantages of “selective distribution.” He said, in part: 

“One year ago when you gathered here we discussed 
at some length the problem of your relations with man- 
ufacturers. We went into a detailed explanation of your 
need for knowing exactly how a manufacturer proposed 
to sell his goods before you could determine the possibili- 
ties of his line. We gave you a complete explanation of 
our plan of keeping you informed of the selling programs 
of manufacturers through reports on mill selling policies. 

“A few of these reports had already been issued; more 
were then in preparation. We emphasized the import- 
ance of watching and using these reports; the significance 
of each classification; the impossibility of your being 
able to successfully operate with any manufacturer’s 
product unless that manufacturer provided you with an 
operating margin. 

“During the year we have issued reports on more than 
1,500 individual manufacturers and these reports in turn 
have been seriously and conscientiously used by nearly a 
thousand buyers. 

“The effect of this upon the industry has been marked. 
As every one of you knows, throughout the year a steady 
process of clarification has been going on, a clarification 
in selling plan that is more and more clearly recognizing 
the function in distribution performed by the wholesaler. 
Particularly significant was the action within the past two 
weeks of two important groups of manufacturers, who in 
stabilizing their industry made a new price structure 
definitely recognizing the difference between wholesale 
and retail prices. It is interesting to note that those were 
the two lines first covered in our reports. 


“You will be pleased to know that the work of the 
Institute is receiving the warm support, not merely of 
wholesalers, but of manufacturers as well. Many have 
written to us and spoken to us praising the work of the 
Institute in its effort to clear up the confusion that here- 
tofore has existed and persisted in selling the products of 
the textile industry. 

“It will further interest you to know that the managing 
executive of one of the outstanding associations of textile 
manufacturers has on several occasions during the past 
year heartily endorsed our principles, warmly praised our 
work, and is now giving us his active and complete co- 
operation. 

SELECTION OF OUTLETS 
“The progress of the past year has brought us to a 


point where we feel justified in recommending that you 
take another forward step in your relations with manu- 
facturers. This step requires that you accept a principle 
which we believe deserves more general acceptance than 
it has received up to now. 


“We have phrased that principle in the title theme of 
this convention—‘Selective Distribution.” The term 
may be defined in several ways, but for the purpose of 
our discussion we will define it as ‘a method of merchan- 
dising by which the producer, instead of selling his prod- 
uct to all who are competent to handle it, selects a cer- 
tain adequate but limited number of outlets and confines 
his distribution to these outlets.’ 


“That definition carries with it the inference that the 
outlets so selected, instead of spreading their efforts wide- 
ly over the products of a number of competing manufac- 
turers, will instead concentrate their operations largely 
or exclusively upon the products which are confined to 
them. 

“We admit that selective distribution cannot be adopt- 
ed by all manufacturers, nor in all departments by all 
wholesalers—at least not now. The products of some 
mills are so universally used and so staple in demand that 
they probably could not secure adequate distribution 
through a limited number of non-competing outlets. 

“And, on the other hand, there are wholesalers whose 
operations are so widespread and diverse that it might 
be impracticable for them to confine or circumscribe their 
operations, excepting in a limited number of departments 
or lines. 

“But, with these reservations, we ask you to give your 
most earnest consideration to the effect on your business 
of confining your operations, wherever it is possible, to 
those lines that are confined to you. The arrangement 
may take any one of several forms: 

1. It may be rigidly exclusive; the entire product. of 
a mill turned over to a number of distributors each hav- 
ing the exclusive sale of the product from a given center 
or in a given territory. 

2. It may be flexible, having more than one distribu- 
tor in a given territory or market, but confined to those 
who are acceptable to each other. 

3. It may be collaborative, both distributor and man- 
ufacturer servicing the trade but on a basis clearly de- 
fined and mutually agreed to. 

‘We can point to successful examples operating under 
each of these plans. There are very definite arguments 
to be made both for and against this method of merchan- 
dising. Because the subject is to be discussed today by 
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speakers representing the points of view of the retailer 
and the manufacturer, as well as the wholesaler, I will 
not attempt to cover all these arguments in this intro- 
duction of the subject, but here are some of them: 

| ADVANTAGES 

“Among the advantages may be enumerated: 

“(1) Lower Production Costs—Where production is 
definitely geared to distribution, great economies of pro- 
duction follow as an inevitable consequence. 

“(2) Lowered Selling Costs—The results are obvious. 
The manufacturer sells his plan of merchandising to you, 
and if properly executed it stays sold. In at least one 
outstanding example where the manufacturer has adopt- 
ed the completely exclusive plan, his entire output is 
taken by less than 20 distributors and his selling costs 
has disappeared altogether. 

“(3) Greater Individuality—-When one is selling all 
products which in turn are sold by all others, it is im- 
possible for anyone to develop individuality. The situa- 
tion might be phrased: ‘Representation in all, distinc- 
tion in none.’ 

“(4) Freedom From Price Cutting—Where one is 
selling a distinctive product and controlling the condi- 
tions of its sale, he automatically strives to maintain a 
fair price. Where many are selling the same thing, each 
strives to cut under the others. 

“(5) Better Selling Plans—Definite sales co-operation 
is possible between a manufacturer and a distributor 
when each is concentrating his business with the other. 
Such co-operation is often impracticable where each side 
is scattering his effort. 

Says Reorpers Become “AUTOMATIC” 

“(6) Uniformity of Product—A weakness of whole- 
sale lines is their tendency to vary in character due to 
buying from various sources according to the price con- 
cessions offered. This is one of the chief criticisms of- 
fered by retailers. Distributing the product of one man- 
ufacturer will insure one unvarying standard. 

“(7) It’s in Line With the Retailer’s Prefterence—He 
wants distinctiveness and ‘individuality’ in the lines he 
carries, which you can’t give on merchandise which is 
sold promiscuously. 

“(8) Reorders Become Automatic—If a line for 
which you are the exclusive distributor is properly placed 
with a retailer, you don’t have to camp on his doorstep 
to keep his reorders from going to your competitors. 


LIMITING TO LINES AND TERRITORY 

“Among the disadvantages are: 

“(1) Limitation of Territory—-Under whatever plan 
selective distribution is applied it has a tendency to 
clearly definite a wholesaler’s territory and usually nar- 
rows it. Some students consider this an advantage, be- 
lieving most wholesalers would profit by most intensively 
cultivating the fields nearest home. 

“(2) It Limits the Line—A department man is likely 
to ask, ‘If I concentrate on line “A” and my customer 
asks for “B,” I'll lose his business on that item and per- 
haps on others as well.’ Maybe. One of the chief weak- 
nesses of wholesaling is the effort to carry everything 
that might be asked for. It results in costly duplication 
of lines as well as distraction of selling effort. What your 
salesmen need are specialties that they believe in and 
are ‘right’ on. At this moment many of your own men 
are enquiring around to find where they can get a ‘spe- 
cialty line’ to take out on the road. 

“(3) Your Eggs Are in One Basket—-Many of you 
have had the experience of concentrating on a manufac- 
turer’s line building a business on it, then having the 
manufacturer take it away from you and go to the retail 
trade direct. This is a serious and valid objection. Per- 
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haps the only answer to it is a solid understanding of the 
manufacturer’s integrity and intentions. Unless you are 
convinced the manufacturer is committed to his policy 
and intends to adhere to it, you had best not enter into 
any arrangement with him on any basis, exclusive or 
otherwise. You have this on your side: That many 
manufacturers have by rather bitter experience learned 
the high cost of going to the retail trade direct and are 
not anxious to repeat the experiment. 

“You may think of other objections. Reason them 
through and we believe you will find the advantages of 
selective distribution overbalance its disadvantages. One 
thing is quite clear—it will make for a stronger competi- 
tive position for the wholesaler as a class. For whole- 
salers are in competition not merely with each other, but 
also with two other distinct forms of distribution: 

“1. Through chain stores. 

“2. From manufacturer to the retailer. 

“To place himself in the soundest position to meet this 
competition, the wholesaler needs to minimize the cost 
of his own -operations, likewise the operating costs of 
those from whom he buys as well as those to whom he 
sells. In every way possible lost motion, friction and 
expense should be removed from his particular distribu- 
tive machine. ‘Selective Distribution,’ a method which 
substitutes teamwork for conflict between manufacturer 
and wholesalers, is unmistakably a movement to that 
end.”’ 

“Right now is a peculiarly opportune time to encour- 
age and develop this form of relationship with manufac- 
turers. Producers are faced with an exceedingly grave 
problem. The trend toward large scale buying, both by 
national chains and large group buying organizations, is 
steadily undermining the manufacturer’s brands. The 
tendency to buy on specification is likewise destroying 
the manufacturer’s opportunity to exercise initiative and 
individuality. 

“The manufacturer realizes that the independent re- 
tailers of the country provide the greatest and most de- 
pendable outlet for his branded and individualized mer- 
chandise. He has likewise found it excessively costly to 
erach and sell these outlets direct. You can do that job 
for him more cheaply than he can, if you will. He ap- 
pears to be willing to have you do it if he can count on 
you to do it. He claims you have been giving him only 
indifferent selling support in the past. For some years 
you have been moving away from his brands and trying 
to develop your own because of the terrific price cutting 
that develops when all wholesalers are operating competi- 
tively on any well known. product. 

“WHOLESALING GOES ON FOREVER” 

“We believe that selective distribution, ‘concentration 
on the lines that are confined to you,’ offers to you and 
your manufacturers an opportunity to reconcile your past 
differences and develop a new form of relationship, that 
once properly established, must grow increasingly valua- 
ble as time goes on.” 

After reviewing current economic trends, Mr. Garrison 
said: 

“All these statements have reference merely to the 
influences affecting the position of the wholesaler. We 
make no effort to prophecy what the trend of general 
business may be for the immediate future. It seems par- 
ticularly significant, however, that in times when the 
greatest social and industrial economies must be worked 
out, a new emphasis is given to the efficiency of the 
wholesaler as an indispensable unit of distribution. 

‘We would seem to be justified in paraphrasing the 
language of the poet by saying—‘Prosperity may come 
and prosperity may go, but wholesaling goes on forever.” 
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Riverside and Dan 


River Mills Report 


Stronger Position 


FTER charging off depreciation, a net profit of 
A 396,579.66 was shown by the Riverside & Dan 

River Mils for 1931, to stockholders convened in 
annual meeting at Danville, Va. Three directors, in- 
cluding President H. R. Fitzgerald, died during the year. 
In the course of President James I. Pritchett’s report he 
said: 

“The labor disturbance which largely curtailed your 
operations during the latter part of 1930 and the first two 
months of 1931 gradually cleared up. The loss to all 
concerned, both direct and indirect, was very large, but 
your company has been able to absorb all of the direct 
and the majority of its indirect loss in this year’s work. 
During the last ten months of 1931 the reation between 
your management and your employees has been entirely 
harmonious and your present operatives are efficient and 
loyal. 

“Your Financial Statement as of December 31, 1931, 
is as follows: 

ASSETS 
Current Assets: 


Cash 644,624.18 
Accounts and Bills Receivable . 1,885,155.76 
Inventories (at lower of Cost or 


Market ) 2,320,014.79 
Total Current Assets $ 4,849,794.73 
Investments 110,041.00 
Prepaid Items 77,630.71 


Plant Account 32,041,179.13 


$37 ,078,645.57 


LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Notes Payable $1,900 ,000.00 
Accounts Payable None 


Total Current Liabilities 
Reserve for Depreciation 

Capital and Surplus: 
Preferred Stock $ 7,500,000.00 
Common Stock 7 ,500,000.00 
Surplus 6,110,268.65 


$ 1,900,000.00 
14,068 376.92 


Total Capital and Surplus $21,110,268.65 


$37 078,645.57 
“Your cash position is stronger than it was at the be- 
ginning of 1931, you have been enabled to increase your 
actual working capital by $214,038.72, and your ratio of 
quick assets to liabilities has been increased from 2.37 to 
2.55 to one. The amount of your borrowed money is less 
than at any time since 1911. 
“Your income and profit and loss account shows the 
following: 


Income from Sales, Rents, etc. $10,959,656.99 
Less Discounts and Reserves 249,134.94 


Net Sales | $10,710,522.05 
Cost of Manufacturing: 
Raw Material, Labor, Expense 
and Supplies $ 9,115,042.97 


Depreciation 704,816.22 
Net Decrease Stock in Process and 
Finished Goods on Hand | 807 330.62 


Total Cost of Goods Sold $10,627 ,189.81 


ooo, 


Profit From Goods Sold $ 83,332.24 


Surplus December 31, 1930 


6,013,688.99 


Add Manufacturing Profit as Above $ 83,332.24 
Other Income (Net) . 13,247.42 96,579.66 


Surplus December 31, 1931, as Per 


Balance Sheet $ 6,110,268.65 


“We consumed during the year (which may be fairly 
said to represent about ten months of operation) 73,516 
bales of cotton, a total of 36,800,000 pounds. There 
was produced 31,995,000 of woven goods. Your net sales 
amounted to $10,710,522.05, and in pounds to 31,408,- 
000. 

“During the year the amount of machinery operated 
has been governed strictly by market conditions, meaning 
thereby that we have curtailed operations when necessary 
to prevent the accumulation of unwieldly stock, and on 
the other hand we have run certain machinery overtime 
to meet the sporadic demands brought about by the con- 
tinued hand-to-mouth buying. 


“The net loss charged off on account of bad debts was 
$1,964.51, which represents about 2/100s of 1 per cent 
of your sales. 

“We have set up in your accounts for the year full and 
adequate reserves against your accounts receivable and 
for other contingencies. Your accounts receivable are in 
excellent shape and it is not believed that there will be 
material losses beyond the amounts already actually 
charged off and that the reserve provided is full and 
ample. 

“Depreciation has been charged against the gross earn- 
ings for the year amounting to $704,816.22, which in- 
cludes replacements and capital repairs to the amount of 
$204,816.22; and, in addition thereto, you have expend- 
ed for additional machinery and equipment $276,407.03, 
which last amount has increased your plant accounts. 


“Your Board has fully recognized the tremendous 
changes brought about in the demand for this Company’s 
product by the present styles and merchandising meth- 
ods in the markets of the world, and it has been their 
policy to authorize the management to make the neces- 


sary expenditures to fit your plant to meet these condi- 
tions. 


“Your overhead expenses, including salaries, have been 
largely reduced during 1931. At their meeting on De- 
cember 19, 1931, your Directors ordered an additional 
reduction in wages and salaries and same was put into 
effect as of the 25th of January, 1932. The Board very 
greatly regretted the necessity for such a step, but mar- 
ket and competitive conditions rendered it essential, and 
it is hoped that by taking this step your organization 
will be able to furnish steadier employment than has 
been possible during the past few years, as well as put 
your manufacturing cost on a basis which will enable 
you to secure profitable business. 


“With the exception of certain machinery rendered 
useless by prevailing demand in the market, your physi- 
cal plant has been maintained in excellent condition. We 
have not been able to operate your gingham machinery 
owing to the fact that the liquidation of stocks of ging- 
hams on hand at the beginning of the year has fully 
supplied the small demand in the market for these goods. 

‘The inventories as shown in your Financial Statement 
are priced at cost or market whichever is lower, and 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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The Cotton Situation 


By Bond, McEnany & Co. 


ONDITIONSin the American cotton market re- 
t; mained during the second half of January almost 

identical with those which were described in the 
last issue of this Digest as obtaining in the first half of 
the month. Business in the futures markets has con- 
tinued to be in extremely small volume and price fluctua- 
tions have been confined to a range of a few market 
points, the entire price movement since the beginning 
of the monh having been bare '4 cent. On the other hand, 
there has been unusual activity in the Southern spot 
markets, where an insistent demand for actual cotton 
has readily absorbed the current offerings of farmers 
and other holders of cotton. Aas a result of this demand 
the “basis” has decidedly stiffened and is now reported 
from several sections, notably the Atlantic States, to be 
the highest obtaining for a number of years. At the same 
time the movement of cotton from the interior to the 
ports has been of exceptionally large proportions and the 
export movement has been correspondingly heavy, total 
exports for the season to date (January 28) being 338,- 
000 bales in excess of those for the same period a year 
ago, as against a relative deficiency of 681,000 bales as 
recently as mid-October. Similarly, the world’s spinners’ 
takings of American cotton have shown from week to 
week increasing large excesses over the corresponding 
figures for last season, forwardings to the spinners of all 
countries up to January 29, 1932, being larger by 1,347,- 
000 bales than those to the same date in 1931. These 
impressive gains, however, have as yet had no perceptible 
effect in the way of stimulating speculation in cotton 
and trading upon the exchanges has been almost com- 
pletely restricted to the necessary day-to-day price-fixing 
and similar transactions of the trade proper. 


The ginning report issued by the Census Bureau on 
January 23, showing 15,992,294 bales to have been 
ginned prior to January 16, was generally regarded by 
the trade as leaving the actual and prospective supply 
situation for American cotton this season essentially un- 
changed from that indicated by the December estimate 
of the Department of Agriculture, namely, a yield of 
about 16,500,000 ginned or runing bales, equivalent to 
16,918,000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight (478-6 
pounds net weight), in addition to the statistical carry- 
over from last year of not quite 9,000,000 bales, or a 
total supply of approximately 25,500,000 bales. This is, 
of course, a high record for all time for the world’s supply 
of American cotton, exceeding the previous high record, 
made in 1926-1927, by almost 2,000,000 bales. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the statistical 
effect of the superabundant supply this year is enhanced 
from a market standpoint by the fact that a very excep- 
tionally high percentage of the total is comprised in the 
so-called “visible supply” of American cotton, the hold- 
ings by spinners of all consuming countries being known 
to be much below normal, while the quantity of cotton 
remaining on plantations in the South, as was recently 
pointed out by the New York Cotton Exchange Service, 
was slightly smaller at the beginning of the present month 
than it was on the same date in 1926-1927—a fact of 
considerable significance in view of the much talked-of 
magnitude of the farmers’ holding movement this year. 
It follows from what has just been said this year’s avail- 
able supply of American cotton has piled up as never 
before at the ports and counted interior towns of the 
United States, as well as to some extent at Japanese and 
Chinese ports, and is perhaps for that very reason exert- 
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ing a disproportionately depressing influence upon trade 
ideas as to price. Nor is this depressing influence upon 
much diminished for the time being by the knowledge 
that some 3,250,000 bales comprised in the stocks at 
American ports and counted interior towns represent 
holdings of the Federal Farm Board and the cotton co- 
operative associations, which are not to be marketed 
until after the end of the current year. 


While the “visible supply” of American cotton is thus 
on its face burdensome to a degree almost without prece- 
dent in the past, just the reverse is the case with the 
available supply of cotton of other growths, which is now 
rapidly contracting in a manner likely to have extensive 
repercussions in respect of the world’s demand for Ameri- 
can cotton before another crop comes on the market. As 
is well known, India and China stand next after the 
United States among the world’s cotton producing coun- 
tries, at least in a quantitative sense; but both the East 
Indian and the Chinese crop now bid fair to prove so 
much below the average of recent years that the substi- 
tution of American cotton for those growths must prob- 
ably be upon a scale never before experienced. The lowest 
recent estimate of the necessary replacement of Chinese 
cotton by American cotton is 400,000 bales, and this 
figure may be much exceeded if the season’s movement 
of Chinese cotton from the interior continues upon the 
present scale of barely 12 per cent of normal, as last 
reported from Shanghai. Even more striking is the situa- 
tion as regards East Indian cotton, for the most de- 
pendable authorities have within the last few days re- 
duced their estimates of the crop in India and of the 
season’s total available supply of East Indian cotton to 
startling low figures. Thus the largest English concern 
handling East Indian cotton now gives this year’s total 
crop in India as 1,190,000 bales of 400 pounds less than 
last year’s, and the total supply available from India for 
domestic consumption and export as 1,261,000 bales less. 
A still more pronounced reduction in yield and available 
supply is indicated by the latest estimates of the leading 
Continental European firm dealing in East Indian cotton, 
which make the probable yield in India this year no more 
than 4,080,000 bales of 400 pounds, and the quantity 
available for export to Japan, China and Europe during 
the present season only 1,580,000 bales, as compared with 
actual exports of 3,650,0000 bales in 1930-1931 and of 
3,900,000 bales in 1929-1930. This same firm estimates 
the season’s unavoidable replacement of Chinese cotton 
by American at 400,000 bales and of East Indian cotton 
by American at 1,600,000 bales, or a total of 2,000,000 
bales; and, further, interprets this increase in the con- 
junction with the increasing rate of consumption of 
American cotton already registered in the United States, 
as meaning that the world’s total consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton during the full season of 1931-1932 may now 
be conservatively estimated as at least 13,500,000 bales, 
a figure which with a little improvement in trade might 
easily be raised to 14,000,000 bales or more. It may be 
added that a tightening supply situation is also clearly 
developing with respect to the world’s supply of those 
miscellaneous growths of cotton, (i. e., Peruvian, Bra- 
zilian, Argentinian, East and West African, Russian, 
etc.), which provided the mills of Great Britain and 
Continenal Europe with more more than 1,000,000 bales 
of the cotton they consumed during the second half of 
the cotton year 1930-1931. Unless all statistical signs 
fail, fully 500,000 bales of American cotton will be re- 
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quired to make good the deficiency of these miscellaneous 
growths before the present season comes to an end. 


The distinctly constructive supply and consumption 
developments just described render doubly interesting 
the question of the outlook for the coming American crop. 
The Southern farmers now evidently have it in their own 
hands to restore the equilibrium of supply and demand 
for American cotton at a reasonably remunerative price 
level, a rational reduction of the acreage they plant this 
Spring being all that is required for this purpose. While 
thoroughly appreciating the impossibility of arriving at 
definite or even perhaps reasonably approximate esti- 
mate estimates of acreage, use of fertilizers and the 
like at a time when the planting season has scarcely 
started even in the most southerly sections of the Cotton 
Belt, we have recently sought to obtain a rough prelimi- 
nary idea of what is in prospect as regards these matters 
by asking friends in the principal producing States, all 
cotton merchants of long experience, to give us tentative 
opinions as to the present probabilities in these direc- 
tions. The correspondents who have replied to our in- 
quiries are unanimous in saying that practically nothing 
has as yet been done by the farmers in the way of prepar- 
ing the land or ploughing for the new crop, this retarda- 
tion of farm work being rather generally explained as 
due to excessively wet weather over most of the Cotton 
Belt during December and the greater part of January. 
Our correspondents agree also that virtually no fertilizers 
have so far been bought by the cotton farmers for use 
this year, and that lack of money or credit on the farmers’ 
part will result in a heavy reduction in the use of fer- 
tilizers—perhaps as much as 25 per cent from last year 
and of 50 per cent from the average of recent years—in 
growing the coming crop. As regards the acreage in 
prospect, while a few of our correspondents deemed it 
unwise even to hazard a guess at this time, the majority 
were willing, with the reservations and qualifications ob- 
viously required by the extreme uncertainty still existing, 
to give us the benefit of such preliminary and tentative 
opinions as they have been able to form with respect to 
the acreage reduction now likely. Only two of our cor- 
respondents—one in South Carolina, the other in Arkan- 
sas—seem to expect so small an acreage reduction as 10 
per cent; practically all others put the reduction in 
their respective States at 15 per cent; or more, 
some running as high as 25 or even 40 per cent. 
A weighted average of all our replies would fall between 
15 and 20 per cent—perhaps nearer the higher than the 
lower of these figures. How uncertain and undependable 
these estimates necessarily are our correspondents them- 
selves with scarcely an exception point out, but they per- 
haps give us a kind of point of departure for subsequent 
more accurate assessments of acreage probabilities. 


Japan Now Largest Buyer of Raw Cotton 


Japan during the last six months has become the 
world’s largest raw cotton buyer, the United States Com- 
merce Department reports. 

Munitions experts have pointed out at the same time 
that the raw staple was one of the chief ingredients in 
the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Purchases made by Japanese agents in this country 
alone during the last six months have amounted to 1,- 
069,000 bales, a total of 579,000 more bales than were 
bought here during the same period in 1930. 

It is understood in official quarters that the Japanese 
have bought 500,000 more bales during January for fu- 
ture delivery. The demand by this country for the raw 
staple continues to mount in the southwest cotton belt, 
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according to reports received in the department from 
members of the cotton trade. 

Government officials said that Japan had more than a 
year’s supply of cotton on hand for the first time in its 
textile history. They attribute this as being “very un- 
usual” in the face of the slump experienced by Japan’s 
textile industry during the last six months in its cotton 
goods trade. 


Meantime, China’s agents in this country have been 
active, buying during the last six months 705,000 bales 
of the raw material, in comparison with only 210,000 
bales during the same period in 1930. 

The heavy exports of raw cotton to these two coun- 
tries, together with the fact that Japan purchased 1,244 
automobiles and trucks, resulted in this country striking 
a favorable trade balance during December, according to 
Department of Commerce figures on the total value of 
exports and imports of the United States. 

During the month American shippers exported $183,- 
577,629 worth of goods, and imports totaled $152,940,- 
444. Exports declined to all countries except Japan and 
China during December, as compared with December, 
1930. 

Shipments to China last month totaled $13,713,201 
compared with $7,243,977 in December, 1930, and to 
Japan $18,445,200 compared with $12,592,599. Ship- 
ments to Hong Kong were $1,417,211 compared with 
$1,508,985. 

It is understood that the Commerce Department has 
asked the customs service of the Treasury Department to 
ascertain what was the principal type of automobile pur- 
chased by Japan during the last month. In November 
this country only exported 300 automobiles and trucks to 
Japan. 

At the same time the Japanese increased their gasoline 
purchases, according to the department figures. For the 
month of December 195,000 barrels of gasoline was ex- 
ported from this country to Japan, as compared with 
105,000 barrels during November. 

China only purchased 216 automobiles during Decem- 
ber, which amounts to about the same number purchased 
during the previous month. The Chinese, however, in- 
creased their demand for airplanes, buying 43 during De- 
cember in comparison with 36 in November. The num- 
ber of airplanes purchased here by Japan in December 
was not available at the department. 

Commerce Department officials said they have been 
unable to ascertain as to what use Japan was going to 
make of its heavy cotton shipments. They refused to 
discuss the munitions angle. 

They did, however, advance reasons: 

First, because of the low price of cotton prevailing in 
this country. 

Second, because of a shortage of the staple in the Brit- 
ish and China fields. 

Shortly aiter Japan started its military activity in 
Manchuria it became known here that its agents were 
exceedingly active in the southwest cotton belt. It was 
then reported that Japan had bought more than 1,000,000 
bales of cotton for immediate delivery. Reports received 
from Oklahoma at that time indicated that Japanese 
agents were paying as high as $10 a bale premium for 
immediate delivery. 

Similar reports were received here from Houston and 
it was generally rumored in the cotton trade that Japan 
was purchasing the staple for munitions purposes. How- 
ever, the Japanese embassy here said no unusual activity 
among Japanese cotton agents had come to its attention 
and it also denied that Japan was in the market for cot- 
ton for munitions purposes, 
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Causes of Defective Cotton Laps 


ing machinery are: to open out the mass of cotton 

from the hard pressed bales, to remove foreign mat- 
ter, especially the heavier and larger impurities such as 
dirt, pieces of seed and leaf, to separate the tufts of cotton 
so that they may be more easily manipulated at the next 
process, and then to form the cotton into a layer and 
wind it on to a roller in a cylindrical form known as a 
lap, or roll. It is obvious therefore, that if there is any- 
thing defective in the opening process, or if there is fail- 
ure to effectively remove the foreign matter and to ac- 
complish an effective separation of the tufts of cotton, 
the finished lap may be looked upon as being defective, 
however well made it may be in its cylindrical formation 
and in its selvedges. 

The first essential to success in producing good carded 
sliver must be laps fed to the carding engine that are of 
good quality as regards both evenness in weight and 
cleanliness. Evenness not only in weight per yard as 
denoted in the wrapping and testing, but evenness in 
density inch by inch both lengthwise and widthwise of 
the laps, for it must be borne in mind that in spite of the 
tremendous amount of disentangling of the mass of cotton 
that takes place, and the very high draft present in the 
carding process, irregularities in the carded sliver can 
readily be traced to uneven laps. Further, there is the 
adverse effect of this unevennness on the teeth of the 
taker-in and the fine wire clothing of the carding engine 
that is called upon to deal with dirty, irregular and in- 
effectively opened cotton laps. 


gg HE chief objects of the cotton opening and scutch- 


It is the opinion of many practical men at the present 
time, that in spite of the many improvements in opening 
and sctutching machinery, which from the mechanical 
standpoint tend towards the production of cleaner and 
more even laps, it is more difficult to produce good laps 
of cotton than formerly was the case. If the means of 
making the laps are mechanically improved the difficulty 
must, of course, lie in the cotton itself and it is here that 
one finds some justification for the foregoing statement. 
One naturally wonders why there should be greater 
trouble as regards the cotton, and in considering reasons 
it might be noted that, firs of all, there is a greater variety 
of raw cotton, at present, than at any time hitherto. 
There is, probably, in some of these cottons a greater 
amount of dirt, leaf, immature fibre and other deleterious 
matter. Then we note that there is a definite raising of 
the standard of cleanliness in the opening and cleaning 
processes and a demand for a diminution in the amount 
of dust in cardrooms. There is also a demand for less 
damage to the cotton in opening than formerly. All 
these are factors that tend to increase the difficulties at- 
tendant on the making of good laps for the carding 
engines. With regard to the mechanical improvements it 
is to be noted that thereby laps of such regularity are 
now being made as to enable them to be taken direct to 
the carding engines without subsequent doubling at the 
scutcher machines. 


To insure that uniformity of weight of laps is maintain- 
ed it is essential to have a system of weighing that will 
readily check any excess of irregularity of weight, this 
excess being the amount of variation in the weight of 
laps over and above the allowance made either up or 
down from the standard weight of lap decided upon. If 
it is assumed that a standard weight of lap is adopted for 
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certain counts and qualities of yarn of say 35 lb. and a 
variation allowance is made of ™% lb. on each side, any 
lap, coming within the range of 3414 to 35% Ibs. will be 
classed as good. Any laps above or below should there- 
fore be set at one side and eventually dealt with either by 
way of running over again at the finisher scutcher, or if 
there should be a large number of such laps, using them 
singly with three correct laps from the previous machine. 
This will be found preferable to sending laps back to the 
mixing room as it avoids the possibility of overscutching 
the cotton. 


With several laps in succession are too light or too 
heavy the regulating screw on the feed regulator motion 
should be adjusted, and if the trouble continues the cause 
should be looked for elsewhere, and in this connection 
it will be quite obvious to practical men that the first 
essential for making good laps out of any given cardroom 
manager, is to have everything at the feed end of the 
machine or series of machines in such a condition as will 
insure a regular and unifor feeding of the cotton. Other- 
wise it is not much use attempting to effect control of 
the cotton during its passage through the machines. It 
is no use endeavoring to remedy defects at the inter- 
mediate or delivery part of the machine if the cause of 
the defects are at the feed part. It is essential also that 
every attention be paid to all parts that are likely to 
cause damage to the cotton fibres as distinct from actual 
lap formation. 


Cut fibres may be caused by an excessive speed of 
the beaters, or if the beater is set too near the feeding 
nip. Again, setting of the stripping rail too near the 
beater, or having the beater and grid bars in too close 
proximity are likely to adversely effect the fibres. Stringy 
fibre may be the result of having the beater tooo far 
away from the feeding nip, or too farm from the strip- 
ping rail, or an air current of insufficient strength may 
be the cause of this defect. Stringy cotton, bunched 
cotton, or cotton formed into tails are liable to be caused 
if any parts of the machines cause undue accumulations 
of fibres or waste, and to avoid this gathering of waste 
the sides of the machines, and the grate bars should be 
kept smooth and blackleaded if necessary. 


When laps are found to be weighing unevenly the fault 
may be sought in several places. The amount of cotton 
being fed may be uneven or the feed regulator motion 
either on the intermediate or finisher scutcher may be out 
of order, possibly through not being cleaned and oiled 
properly, or having a faulty driving strap for the cones. 
Cone belts should be quite pliable and have good piecings, 
and be of correct width to give the requisite sensitive- 
ness. Another cause of uneven laps may often be found 
in the position of the cone belts of the regulator motion, 
when owing to some faulty adjustment of the regulator 
motion the strap is running near one end of the cones 
even though the proper amount of cotton is passing 
through the scutcher. In this case the strap is not allow- 
ed to move far enough towards the nearest end of the 
cones to correct any considerable variation requiring a 
movement of the belt in that particular direction. Al- 
though a lap may be satisfactory in the regularity of 
its weight when tested yard by yard, it is sometimes ad- 
visable to unroll a lap before a good light to note the 
actual distribution of the fleece of cotton for if there is 
equal distribution of the cotton throughout the card web 
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will appear much better. For unequal distribution, cor- 
rect fan speeds, suitable guide plates in very difficult 
cases, and careful attention to cages and dampers are 
the usual remedies. 


These remarks can also be applied to the consideration 
of bad lap selvedges. The commonest cause of this fault 
is dirt or waste getting into a hard lump between the 
cage edge and framework of the machine. The lap sel- 
vedge drags over it before being pressed by the calender 
rollers and it is thereby unduly pulled and torn, and looks 
very bad. Bad box selvedge are also caused by dirt on 
the grate bars at each side of the bottom cage. 


If the defective laps are in the form of the cotton 
being insufficiently opened it will perhaps be found that 
the striking edges of the beater blades are badly worn, 
in which case there will not be a clean stroke and pluck- 
ing will occur. Blunt edges should be planed and filed 
up, or if the reverse side is in good condition this part 
of the blades should be brought into use. Beater too 
far away from the feed roller or pedals is another cause 
of defective opening, and ineffectual gripping of the cot- 
ton by the pedals is a cause to which attention might be 
turned. 


Dirty laps may be attributable to several causes 
among these being: grid bars set too close together thus 
preventing the free exit of foreign matter, excessive fan 
speeds, or beater speed being too slow, beater set too 
far away from feed roller or pedals and not effectively 
removing the seeds, husks and deleterious matter, cotton 
being fed too thickly will also contribute towards this 
defect, because there is not the same chance of free 
opening of the cotton which of itself tends to better 
elimination of impurities. 


Among the causes of conical laps are dirty cages, cage 
fans not perfectly horizontal, scutcher side ventilators 
not properly set, faults that are tending to draw more 
cotton to one side of the cages than to the other by 
reason of an uneven air-current. If the conical laps 
are the product of the exhaust opener and lap machine 
it will be possible to rectify the evils by such means as 
moving the adjustable disc plates on the cylinder shaft 
nearer to or farther away from the fans at the sides 
of the machine. A further means of prevention is by 
adjusting the panel slides placed along the feeding trunk 
of the exhaust opener. Also, what are known as the 
side ventilators can be adjusted to produce a better lap. 
The regulator motion pedals may be found choked with 
dirt at one side, the remedy for this is quite obvious. 
This may also be the cause of other forms of unevenness 
of laps and other causes not already enumerated may be 
due to such things as back draught, cone belt too slack, 
too wide, too narrow, or too dry and not sufficiently 
pliable, insufficient weighting of the feed roliers, feed 
lattice sipping, dirty shafts of cages interfering with 
the air current, feed roller binding in bearings, badly con- 
structed dust flues, which cause accumulations of dirt 
or sand there’n and dust flues with right-angled bends. 


A common tendency in an opener or scutcher is the 
slippage of the cone drum belt to cause variation in 
weight per yard of the lap sheet but there is another 
matter which in the past has been a frequent cause of 
variation on the finisher scutcher, and this is the feed 
lattice. Generally the lattice is driven by frictional con- 
tact with growth bowls on shafts passing through the 
lattice. As a rule there are three bowls or blocks in 
the length of each shaft, one at each end, and one at the 
centre, and on the lattice itself are three endless leather 
strips on which the laths of the lattice are fastened, and 
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which form the contact with the bowls. When a full 
lap is placed upon the lattice, it follows that the lattice 
becomes tighter and while there is this great tension 
there is a constant drive, but as the laps become smaller 
the tension on the lattice decreases, and if this is not tight 
to begin with a certain amount of slippage takes place, 
and when the lattice is intermittently stopping and start- 
ing like this, and the feed rollers revolving, stretching of 
the lap sheet must necessarily follow. To this stretching 
between feed rollers and lattice between feed rollers and 
lattice must be attributed some of the blame for “patch- 
iness’ as this places in the finished lap sheet. While the 
regulator may be quite in order but these faulty places 
invariably pass forward before the increased speed, 
which follows, can catch them up. 


It has been noted that more even finished laps are 
obtained when the feed lattice is at a constant tension 
than when the lattice is on the slack side. In cases where 
this fault occurs it can be overcome by making altera- 
tions to the lattice and bowls in the following manner: 
the centre bowl at each end of the lattice should have 
deeper grooves and of the same pitch as the spaces be- 
tween the laths of the lattice. Correspondingly fine on 
the centre leather strip of the lattice strips if iron or steel 
covering the width of the leather, so that it gears into 
the bowls on the rack and pinion principle, and no mat- 
ter whether the laps on the feed lattice are large or 
small there is always a constant drive without any slip- 
page taking place, therefore removing this one cause of 
lap variation. The initial cost and trouble will ultimate- 
ly pay for itself by the more even laps obtained. It is 
essential that laps unroll without any sticking together 
of the layers. 


Split laps caused by sticking may be due to such causes 
as excessive fan speed, improper division of the air cur- 
rents, excessive amount of short fibre or too much soft 
waste mixed with the cotton, damp cotton, a too damp 
atmosphere, or too much weight on the lap rack levers. 
The remedies are obvious but one sees various devices 
in use, such as a swinging board, or running several ends 
of slubbing or roving with the laps, while the sprinkling 
of French chalk may often be noticed. 

Many well made laps are spoiled in storage every day 
and often they suffer from careless handling. 

As in all other cotton machinery cleaning and oiling 
of opening and lap forming machinery must have their 
due attention. The beater, grid bars, sages, leaf bars, 


should be cleaned at definitely fixed intervals, these times 


to be determined according to the amount of cotton 
being dealt with and the condition of cleanliness. All 
air passages, and pipes from fans should be kept clean. 
At longer intervals extra cleaning should be done to the 
leaf bars, surfaces of the cages, and other inside parts 
of the machines and if necessary they should be polished 
with blacklead. All bearings of feed and calender rollers 
should be cleaned at intervals by taking out the rollers 
and removing any grit, sand, or waste that may have 
found their way into the bearings. It is good practice 
to clean all necks and bearings with paraffin. The flutes 
of calender rollers will benefit by an occasional cleaning 
and polishing and the teeth of all gear wheels by the 
periodical removal of accumulated waste, for this, if 
allowed to develop into a solid mass is liable to inter- 
fere with the smooth running of the machines. All 
opening and scutching machinery should be kept well 
oiled, with care being devoted to the application of the 
oil to prevent oil slinging or its making a way to the 
inside of the machines in such a manner as to be liable 
to ‘get on to the cotton passing through. 
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Radical Activities in the City of New 
York and Their Relation to the 
United States as a Whole 


(Contributed by the Committee of Correspondence and Safety) 


nature of the “red” activities in New York, hidden 

as they have been for years under an impenetrable 
cloak of secrecy, the people of New York, thanks to be- 
lated expose and public discussion, are coming to a clearer 
understanding as to what is going on in the red revolu- 
tionary circles of the metropolis. 


Emboldened, too, because of revolutionary success in 
many countries of late, advocates in this country of the 
government and economic system of the (Russian) Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, have been dropping the 
mask and presenting a more open front to the public 
gaze. With growing comprehension, therefore, patriotic 
citizens of New York are amazed and not a little alarmed. 

American disciples of communism, enthusiastic appar- 
ently in following the leadership of the new “Czar of 
Russia,’ who, in former days, was a Siberian convict, are 
redoubling their efforts during the present era of unem- 
ployment, with a view to bringing the radical revolution- 
ary movement to focus and fruition. There are many 
who would not be surprised to see serious trouble in New 
York and other industrial centers this winter. 


Communist headquarters formerly located at Mexico 
City and Havana have lately been consolidated, it is re- 
ported, with the American centers in New York and much 
propaganda now is being sent from the metropolis into 
Cuba and Mexico, as well as to all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The entire Metropolitan District is 
experiencing now a veritable saturnalia of socialist and 
communist propaganda by means of the radio, college 
forum, pulpit, library, newspapers, magazines, lecture 
platform, motion picture, legitimate theater, and the press 
syndicates and news organizations engaged in dissemi- 
nating articles to the press for publication in this and 
other countries. One university in New York is reported 
to have on its faculty seventeen professors with commu- 
nistic theories. Even some of the theological seminaries 
have been seriously penetrated. 

Radical or pacifist propaganda is constantly being con- 
ducted from the Rand School of Social Science and from 
the People’s House, the Peace House and the Interna- 
tional House, all of which are frequented by hundreds of 
college students from all parts of the country. Radical 
lectures are delivered frequently at the above places and 
at Cooper Union, Town Hall and other institutions 
founded for public discussion. Greenwich Village, always 
more or less radical and “‘modernistic,” has become a 
hotbed of the “New Freedom.” 


The communist party, or “left wing,’ nominated a 
ticket for the recent municipal election and polled many 
thousand votes. The socialist party, or “right wing,” had 
an assembly ticket also in the field and the vote cast for 
its candidates totaled 110,651, compared with 76,046 in 
1920. 


Thirty or more avowed socialist and communist maga- 
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N O longer confused by conflicting reports as to the 


zines and newspapers, all more or less “official,” are 
widely circulated in New York. Propaganda films direct 
from Soviet ‘Russia or its American affiliations have been 
exhibited in several motion picture theaters contracted 
with for the purpose by the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics or its agencies and copies of The Daily Worker, 
official New York communist newspaper, as well as other 
socialist and communist literature openly preaching rev- 
olution, are distributed in front of these theaters, and at 
other public places. 


Red literature is also dispensed from numerous com- 
munist “cells” or centers on the lower East Side, at 
Battery Park, in Greenwich Village, around Union 
Square, throughout Harlem and in the Bronx. Recently 
women red agents in Brooklyn were caught distributing 
seditious literature to the men of the 106th Regiment of 
Infantry, New York National Guard. Lectures are given 
on the radio from several broadcasting stations more or 
less in sympathy with the radical cause, or willing to 
sell their time for the purpose including one out-and-out 
communist station, said to be official, which was recently 
uncovered by government agents, and which had _ been 
operating secretly and without a license, being moved 
from place to place to avoid the possibility of discovery. 

A most determined propaganda effort is being made in 
Harlem to evangelize the negro population. Bombing 
plots, or instances of sabotage are reported frequently 
from all parts of the city and its environs. Sabotage has 
been common in connection with restaurant, needle or 
fur workers’ strikes and one particularly dangerous in- 
stance was reported not so long ago at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. 

Police investigations of murdered gangsters have re- 
vealed in some instances that the dead gangsters were 
communists engaged in disbursing to other gangsters 
funds alleged to have come direct from Soviet Russia. 
Police reports also indicate lately a widespread sale of 
machine guns in New York for some unknown purpose 
and reports from various local armories are to the effect 
that more than forty Army service revolvers have been 
stolen from lockers in recent months. Not long ago a 
well-known communist contributed a letter to the public 
forum of a New York newspaper in which he predicted 
that “it will not be long until machine guns are barking 
on the street corners of Manhattan.” The Russian Soviet 
secret police are reported to have ordered five operatives 
to New York City for the purpose of organizing a branch 
of its espionage work in this country, mainly, it is be- 
lieved, to spy on the 5,000 “White Russians” refugees 
now resident here. 

In spite of all the efforts of the immigration authorities, 
alien reds of many different nationalities are being smug- 
gled into New York and other nearby ports. In New 
Jersey not so long ago five alien reds were reported 
caught in the act of starting forest fires in the pine belt. 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Push Co-Operation More Effectively 


Reports reaching ‘the primary market of the cotton 
industry reflect a strong spirit of co-operation in pre- 
serving the statistical gains made during 1931. With a 
growing determination on the part of mill executives to 
keep production in proper ablance with demand, the 
prospects are considered better for sound merchandising 
and improvement in the price structure than at any time 
during the past two years. 

The trade is familiar with the action that is taking 
place in the manufacture and merchandising of print 
cloths and with the helpful attitude of the converters. 
With less public attention, the narrow sheetings mills 
have been quietly getting their house in order and today 
have on hand the lowest stocks over a four-year period. 

During the past month the print cloth manufacturing 
margin showed steady improvement from week to week, 
and while today’s prices do not yet reflect a profit for 
the average print cloth mill, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this branch of the industry has a splendid op- 
portunity to further improve its position. It is under- 
stood that prices for print cloths come very close to serv- 
ing as a barometer for the entire industry. Consequent- 
ly, it is natural to expect that with recent advances in 
the gray goods market that the rest of the industry 
should soon reflect price improvement. 


Price revisions upward have recently been announced 
by two wide sheetings mills. A check-up in this end of 
the business indicates that the mills and selling agents 
are making a determined effort to improve their position. 
Heretofore it has been customary for wide sheetings mills 
to accumulate stocks during the first half of the year, 
but this mistake is less likely to be made during 1932. 


The wide sheetings group shows perhaps the best rec- 
ord, next to fine goods, in conforming to the policy that 
no women or minors be employed at night. As a matter 
of fact, there are fewer night running mills in the wide 
sheetings group than in print cloths or narrow sheetings. 
This has meant more uniformity in running time and 
less difficulty in establishing a satisfactory basis for cur- 
tailment. With some of the night runners themselves 
beginning to doubt the economic advantages of a double 
shift, the prospects of discontinuing night work in wide 
sheetings are fairly favorable. 


In addition to this, the wide sheetings mills, both 
North and South ,are effecting or already have effected 
shorter operating hours. Such policies will be observed 
for the next six months or a year, depending upon the 
duration of the present emergency. In the case of double 
shift mills the new operating schedule will be approxi- 
mately eighty hours a week and investigation shows that 
the single shift mills are operating from thirty-seven to 
forty-four hours a week in place of former schedules 
ranging from forty-eight to fifty-five hours. 


Announcements of this kind covering more than 90 
per cent of the wide sheetings branch of the industry 
have reached the market and reflect the type of co-oper- 
ation that has been characteristic of these mills in pre- 
vious emergencies. 

An interesting sidelight in the wide sheetings situation 
is the growing recognition of retail and wholesale mer- 
chants of the double advantages of advertising longer 
length bedsheets; first to themselves as a means to stim- 
ulate their dollar sales volume in a period of decreased 
unit prices and second to satisfy an increasing demand 
resulting from the educational efforts concerning the add- 
ed comforts of the full length sheet. 
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Without exception every retailer in Buffalo, N. Y., con- 
centrated sales promotion on 99-inch and 108-inch in con- 
nection with their January white sales. No offerings of 
the 90-inch length, one predominant, were made. Prac- 
tically every advertisement on sheets by New York City 
stores now make prominent mention of prices on 108- 
inch. It is significant that shipments of wide sheetings 
in 1931 were the largest for the four-year period for 
which comparable statistics are available. They exceed- 
ed the previous year by nearly 10 per cent. 


All of the above facts perhaps explain the distinctly 
better tone now evident in the wide sheetings situation 
as well as in other branches of the industry.—Journal of 
Commerce. 


Cotton Acreage Law Held To Be Invalid 


Franklin, Tex.—Cotton limitation by law, attemnted 
as a relief measure from overproduction in many sections 
of the South, lost in its first encounter with the Texas 
courts Monday. 


Judge W. C. Davis of the 85th District State Court 
held the Lone Star measure to be “unconstitutional and 
void.” 


The Mississippi statute already had lapsed, because of 
a provision automatically making it void unless other cot- 
ton growing States passed similar measures; and one of 
the last official acts of Huey P. Long as Governor of 
Louisiana was to suspend the similarly conditional law 


in that State. Arkansas and South Carolina also passed 
conditional statutes. 


As a test of the Texas law, passed at a special session 
of the 42nd Texas Legislature, T. L. Tyson, Robertson 
county attorney, sought an injunction to prevent Fred 
L. Smith, farmer of Valvert, from planting cotton this 
year more than 30 per cent of the total acreage he had 
in cultivation last year. 


In refusing to grant that injunction, Judge Davis as- 
serted that enforcement of the law would be “the essence 
of tyranny and destructive of the fundamental principles 
of free government, would violate sacred guarantees of 
our constitution and would make the bill of rights a 
nullity and a farce.” 


Tyson said he expected to appeal. 


N. C. Stores Get Orders for State Textile 
Supplies 


Raleigh, N. C.—A number of stores throughout North 
Carolina were awarded contracts recently by the Divi- 
sion of Purchase and Contract. They are as follows: 

Pillow cases for State Sanatorium, Belk Bros., Char- 
lotte. They bid on Cannon’s Caroleen. Underwear, A. 
M. Shrago Co., Goldsboro. Gray cloth, 10,000 yards of 
10-ounce and 18,000 yards of 8-ounce to Haywood, 
Mackie & Valentine, price, 1634 cents for 10-ounce, and 
18'4 cents for 8-ounce. Sheeting for State Hospital, 
Efirds. Ginghams, Wallace Bros., Statesville. Denims. 
Belk Bros. Sateen for funeral shrouds, A. M. Shrago 
Co., Goldsboro. Shoe strings, Belk Bros., on line man- 
ufactured by Hickory Shoe Lace Co. Express stripe and 
8-ounce ticking to Belk Bros. 3,000 pairs rubber boots, 
Converse Rubber Co., Charlotte. Pillows, M. Moisel & 
Co., New York City. Cretonne, Belk Bros. Toweling, 
Efirds and F. H. Ross Co., Charlotte. Curtain net. un- 


bleached domestic, unbleached sheeting and towels, Belk 
Towels and sheets to F. H. Ross Co. 


Bros, 
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To Introduce “No Run Hosiery” 


Production of “no run” stockings for women is to be 
begun shortly, it is announced through the Apex Hosiery 
Company, of Philadelphia, the hosiery to be introduced 
under the promotional efforts of Apex and a group of 
mills will be considered for full co-operation under an 
iron bound patent monoply and will be instructed for 
immediate production of the stocking. 


The hosiery is to be produced under a group of patents 
including basic patents issued some time ago to Nathan 
Schwartz, of Newark, N. J. The patent lists five claims: 

“1. That improved method of process of knitting 
which consists in forming plain courses and interlocking 
courses, the interlocking courses being formed by spread- 
ing, interlocking and skipping loops alternately in suc- 
ceeding interlocking coursees. 

“2. That improved method or process of knitting 
which consists in forming plain courses and interlocking 
couhes, the interlocking courses being formed by spread- 
ing, interlocking, and skipping loops at equivalent inter- 
vals, alternately in succeeding interlocking courses. 

“3. That improved method or process of knitting 
which consists in forming plain courses and interlocking 
courses alternately in succeeding rows, the interlocking 
courses being formed by spreading, interlocking and skip- 
ping loops systematically by alternates in succeeding in- 
terlocking courses, 

“4., That improved method of process of knitting 
which consists in forming plain courses and interlocking 
courses, the interlocking courses being formed by spread- 
ing and interlocking every other loop with its neighbor 
and in skipping every other loop, symmetrically by alter- 
nates in succeeding interlocking courses. 

“5. A knitted fabric comprising rows of loops, each 
row consisting of a plain course and an_ interlocking 
course, each interlocking course being formed by spread- 
ing and interlocking certain loops with their neighbors 


and in skipping one or more loops, symmetrically by alter- 
nates in succeeding rows.” 


New Standard for Knit Rayon Fabric 


Efforts will be made to establish standards for the 
rayon knit goods industry to better conditions and im- 
prove products at a meeting called for 2 p. m., February 
8, in New York. This was the decision reached at the 
open meeting of the retailers’ and producers’ rayon stand- 
ards committee, which had been called to establish toler- 
ances for the weighting of knitted rayons. About fifty 
knitters, retailers and yarn producers were present. 

A special committee of knitters was appointed to work 
with the general committee. This new committee con- 
sists of Isadore Robison, Beauknit Manufacturing Co.., 
chairman; Harry Gold, Argus Knitting Mills: Walter W. 
Moyer, Walter W. Moyer, Inc.: Herbert Kohlman, 
Princeton Rayons; A. Grodnick, Algro Knitting Mills: 
Dr. Samuel Reeinhard, Arcadia Knitting Mills: F. A. 
Tinklepaugh, Weil-Kalter Manufacturing Co.: Alexander 
Kushman, Janome Knitting Corp.; and Frank Stutz. 
Better Fabrics Testing Bureau. 
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Wilkes Hosiery Mills Installs 
Teletypewriter 


North Wilkesboro, N. C.—The Wilkes Hosiery Mills 
Company has installed the teletypewriter system to speed 
up communication with its New York offices and a num- 
ber of its customers who also use the system. It is the 
first machine of its type to be installed in this section. 
The mill, of which P. Ward Eshelman is president and 
general manager, operates 400 machines on half hose. 


Herrick with Appalachian and Van Dyke 


Harold Herrick is with the Appalachian Mills, of Knox- 
ville, and the Van Dyke Knitting Company, of Milwau- 
kee. Mr. Herrick is to occupy an executive capacity, 
supervising the knitted outerwear department of the two 
businesses. 


Under this arrangement Mr. Herrick will continue the 
representation of the Phoenix Mills, Statesville, N. C., an 


‘account that has been developed under his direction dur- 


ing the past several years. This will be in addition to 
supervising the outerwear departments of the Appalach- 
ian and Van Dyke Mills. 


The new developments are the direct result of the 
growth in the outrwear branch of the business, said Mr. 
Coogan. It was on April 1, 1929, that he accepted the 
vice-presidency and sales managership of these two mills, 
with the idea of developing closer mill contact for the 
trade, and for the purpose of reducing the cost of distri- 
bution. This activity, which succeeded his connection 
with his own company, a sales agency and commission 
house, has proved a most satisfactory method of distri- 
bution, said Mr. Coogan. 


New Standard Lengths on Children’s Hose 


Further revision of the proposed standard lengths on 
a number of types of children’s and infants’ hosiery was 
made at a meeting of the committee in charge of chil- 
dren’s hosiery standardization in New York on January 
22, it is announced by the National Association of Hos- 
iery and Underwear Manufacturers. 

A number of changes were made in the lengths rec- 
ommended on boys’ golf hose and children’s and misses’ 
ribbed hosiery, and number of needles and cylinder width 
on various sizes were specified on boys’ galf hose, chil- 
dren’s and misses’ ribbed hosiery, infants’ ribbed hosiery 
and infants’ and children’s socks. 

The recommended lengths as revised will be sent to 
all manufacturers by the Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, with the idea of developing a commercial standard. 

The committee will take up the subject of revising the 
proposed standard lengths on children’s seven-eighth, five- 
eighth and three-quarter hosiery, on which there has been 
considerable criticism at a later meeting. On boys’ golf 
hose sizes 4-5% and 6-6% have been eliminated, and the 
tolerance has been decreased from plus to minus 34-inch 
to plus or minus %-inch on each size. 

The committee meeting was attended by the following: 
C. G. Squibb, Hub Hosiery Mills; J. Lee Bausher, In- 
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fants’ Socks, Inc.; H. C. Belber, Sports-Wear Hosiery 
Mills, Inc.: L. R. Gilbert, commercial standards division, 
Bureau of Standards, and E. M. Schenke, research asso- 
ciate of the National Association of Hosiery and Under- 
wear Manufacturers. 


New Types of Mesh Hosiery 


New and improved types of mesh hosiery made from 
synthetic yarns are expected to be ready for the market 
this spring. Meshes from cuprammonium yarn to retail 
at less than $1.00 are expected to be leaders. A number 
of mills are also experimenting with acetate yarns for 
mesh hosiery and the very dull nitrocellulose yarns. 


Knitters of full-fashioned hosiery are paying more 
attention each week to mesh and lace styles. It is under- 
stood that many of them wish to be relieved of the keen 
competition in marketing ordinary types of full-fashioned 
hosiery. They think the chances for profit in the mesh 
and lace styles are better and numerous mills are install- 
ing new machines or mesh. attachments. 


Mill reports this week show that in a fair number of 
plants entire production has been changed over to mak- 
ing of fancies and staple full-fashioned has been practi- 
cally stopped for the present. It means that more local 
plants are going into the quality field and permitting the 
cheapest lines to be made in other sections. Many here 
are of the opinion that the lowest priced full-fashioned, 
being retailed as low as 50 cents per pair, will eventually 
do the industry more harm than good. Larger produc- 
tion of meshes is evidence of this. 


New Hosiery Patent 


Patent covering a reinforcement of the welt of full- 
fashioned stockings has been issued to William L. Thomp- 
son, Indianapolis, assignor, to Lazure L. Goodman, In- 
dianapolis. 

Among other claims, the inventor says: “A full-fash- 
ioned knitted stocking including a leg portion of relatively 
delicate material and a top or welt of heavier and dou- 
bled fabric forming a continuation thereof, and a rein- 
forced area along the line of joinder of the leg portion 
and welt including the point where such line intersects 
the rear stocking seam and comprehending the fabric of 
the leg portion and at least one thickness of the welt 
which lie adjacent the said line.” 


Booklet Describes New Scouring Agent 


A new booklet, “Three New Textile Scouring Agents,” 
has just been prepared by the Research Staff of E. F. 
Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

This booklet describes the development and use of 
three radically new types of scouring agents, which, for 
the first time, have incorporated colloidal detergents with 
the fats ordinarily used in making soap. 

Many valuable suggestions are made for the use of 
these colloidal detergents, in such operations as scouring 
woolen and worsted yarn, fulling and scouring woolen 
and worsted knit goods and woven goods, boiling off silk, 
woven and knit goods, the two-bath process of boiling 
off and dyeing silk, silk hosiery, etc., the soaping of vat 
dyed and vat printed colors, scouring and dyeing of ace- 
tate rayon. 

It is claimed that by the use of colloidal detergents 
plants have been able to make reductions of 20 to 40 per 
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cent in the costs of operations where soaps have been 
used heretofore. 


These colloidal detergents operate by assisting in 
breaking up and removing the oils usually scoured from 
this type of goods. After the oils are removed by the 
combined action of the colloidal detergent and the soap 
fat they are taken up by the colloidal detergent so that 
they do not “kill” the soap. This is really the secret of 
the economy of these products and explains why they 
produce cleaner, brighter goods at lower cost. 


A copy of this booklet can be obtained free from E. F. 
Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Color Correlation Chart 


The Color Correlation Chart for spring and summer, 
1932, has just been issued to members of the Textile 
Color Card Association, it was announced by Margaret 
Hayden Yorke, managing director. 

In this chart, which will serve as a color guide in co- 
ordinating apparel and accessories, the fashionable shades 
for town, sports and evening costumes are listed accord- 
ing to their cast and for each group are given the correct 
colors for shoes, bags, hosiery and gloves. 

The fashion highlights in color harmonies and con- 
trasts, including bi-color and tri-color effects, are indi- 
cated in another division of the chart, which is to be 
used in conjunction with the 1932 spring season cards 
for silks, woolens, shoe and leather and hosiery issued by 
the Textile Color Card Association. 

The chart will not only serve as a merchandising refer- 
ence for retailers to indicate the outstanding shades for 
accessories, but it will also provide a guide for manufac- 
turers in keying their production to the basic costume 
colors for the coming spring. 


Combed Yarns Featured in Summer Lines 


Increasing use of fine combed yarns by knitters of 
both underwear and outerwear is reported as spring and 
summer lines are being styled. A number of important 
knitters of women’s silk and rayon underwear are in- 
cluding cottons in their summer numbers. 

In the outerwear field a wide variety of knitted cotton 
fabrics have been developed which are expected to com- 
pete strongly with woven novelties for sportswear. The 
washability of these fabrics is said to be a great factor 
in their acceptance in a field which has hitherto been held 
largely by knitted worsteds. Pleasing soft color effects 
which may be obtained from cotton dyes are also aiding 
in the promotion of knitted cotton novelties in a season 
when chalky pastels are a high fashion note. 

Knitted cotton sports shirts of the type featured by 
Best for the past two summers are expected to become 
volume items for the current season. 


Sees Demand for Anklets 


Scottsboro, Ala.—In discussing hosiery conditions C. 
E. Spivey, manager of the Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, 
stated: “We find a decided improvement in hosiery busi- 
ness in the last ten days. We have a very substantial 
amount of anklet business on our books which shows a 
reasonable profit. Full-fashioned business is also good, 
but margins are very close. We see no reason why con- 
ditions should not improve, as jobbers and big buyers 
seem to be satisfied to go ahead and this gives a better 
undertone to business as in the past they have been afraid 
to go too far on forward. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


rarer 


J. L. Farrell has resigned as overseer of cloth room at 
the Middleburg plant of Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C. 


H. P. Cannon has resigned as overseer of carding at 
the Aragon-Ballwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


J. I. Laurens has resigned as superintendent of the 
Dilling Silk Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


John Hall has resigned as overseer of the silk depart- 
ment of the Dilling Mill on account of ill health. 


S. B. Alexander. of Charlotte, Southern manager of 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, left this week for an 
extended trip to California. 


W. L. Brown has resigned his position with the Charles 
Mills, Red Springs, N. C., to become second hand in 
weaving at the Dunean Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


T. T. Lucas, formerly of the Dunean Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., has accepted a position with the Cleveland Cloth 
Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


T. S. Bouknight, of Lexington, S. C., has accepted the 
position of overseer of cloth room at the Middleburg 
plant of Martel Mills, Batesburg, S. C. 


_ J. B. Hothersall, of the Cleveland Cloth Mill, Shelby, 
N. C., has accepted the position of superintendent of the 
Dilling Silk Mill, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


M. L. Conner, second hand, has been promoted to over- 
seer of the silk department of the Dilling Mills, Kings 
Mountain, N. C. 


B. H. Bridgman, of the Arcadia Mills, has accepted 
the position of overseer of weaving at the Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C. 


L. E. Settlemeyer. for the past three years with the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Mills. Charlotte, has returned to the 
Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Chester, S. C. 


George S. Harris, who is affiliated with the interests 
of the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company, 
New York, has been elected president of the Cascade 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C. He succeeds Thos. B. Spencer. 


Tohn L. Dabbs, Southern representative for the E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., who was ill at his home in 
Charlotte last week, is reported as being greatly im- 
proved. 


William J. Turner, president of the Sipp-Eastwood 
Corporation, Paterson, N. J., is seriously ill at Hotel 
Dennis, Atlantic City. He has been in poor health for 
two months. 


A. M. Dixon has been elected president of the Trenton 
and Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. C., succeeding his father, 
the late J. K. Dixon. Kay Dixon has been elected secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Trenton Mills. 


J. C. Childers, graduate of the Clemson Textile Depart- 
ment, class of 1931, who has had practical experience at 
the Judson Mill, Greenville, S. C., and at the Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., has recently accepted the position 
of designer with the Erlanger Cotton Mill, Erlanger, 
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W. E. Evans, superintendent of the Irene Mills, Gaff- 
ney, 5. C., has been made general superintendent of the 
Irene Mills, Bleachery and Finishing plant. 


R. H. Hope, graduate of the Clemson Textile Depart- 
ment of the class of 1926, who has been designer at the 
Erlanger Cotton Mills, Erlanger, N. C., was recently 
promoted to the position of overseer of weaving at the 
Erlanger Mills. 


Benjamin D. Reigels, president of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, has established a branch of 
the Ware Shoals Bank at Abbeville, S. C. Mr. Reigels 
has for many years maintained a bank at the mill com- 
munity. It is the Bank of Ware Shoals, and it is re- 
garded as a sound financial institution, having weathered 
the gales of the banking disasters that have attended 
many of the institutions throughout this State. 


Dexter Stevens, president of Manville-Jenckes, Inc., 
Pawtucket, R. I., has severed his connection with that 
organization to accept the position of assistant to Presi- 
dent John A. McGregor, of the Utica and Mohawk Cotton 
Mills, Utica, N. Y., it was announced today. 

Mr. Stevens as president of Manville-Jenckes was ap- 
pointed to that position by the board of directors and 
served under the receivers, Zenas W. Bliss and George 
Urquhart. He became connected with the corporation in 
August, 1929, following resignation as general manager 
of Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I. Mr. Stevens was with 
the Esmond Mills for 15 years, where his success made 
him one of the best known textile manufacturers in this 
section of the country. 

Mr. Stevens went to Esmond Mills as superintendent 
in 1914. He became general manager in 1922 and sub- 
sequently was elected vice-president and a director. He 
is a native of Malden and a graduate of Lowell Textile 
Institute. Following graduation from Lowell Textile he 
went to Parkhill Manufacturing Company, Fitchburg, 
Mass., in 1904. The following year he went to Lancaster 
Mills, Clinton, and was superintendent there from 1906 
to 1913. He then spent a year in the South in what was 
known as the Necronset Mills, Cumberland, N. C., and 
returned to New England in 1914. 


Brewster is President Textile Merchants 
Association 


At a meeting of the board of directors of The Associa- 
tion of Cotton Textile Merchants of New York, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for the ensuing year: 

President, Walter S. Brewester; vice-president, Ma- 
gruder Dent; treasurer, Henry C. Taylor; secretary, W. 
Ray Bell. 

Charles D. W. Halsey, George P. Ray and George Wal- 
cott were appointed to serve with the president and vice- 
president as an executive committee. 

At the annual meeting of the Association held on Janu- 
ary 19th, the following were elected directors of the 
Association to serve until the annual meeting in 1935: 

Magruder Dent of Joshua L. Baily & Co.; William B. 
Fullerton of Wilson Bradbury, Inc.; Harry M. Leslie 
of Leslie, Evans & Co.; Donald B. Tansill of Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company, Inc. 

Other members of the board of directors are: 

Walter S. Brewster of Pacific Mills; William J. Gallon 
of J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc.; Gerrish H. Milliken of 
Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc.; George Walcott of Hunter 
Mfg. & Commission Co.: Willard A. Baldwin of Wood- 
ward, Baldwin & Co.; Charles D. W. Halsey of Turner; 
Halsey Company; George P. Ray of Riverside & Dan 
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River Cotton Mills; Henry C. Taylor of Taylor, Clapp & 


Beall. 

Perry S. Newell, who has been secretary of the Associa- 
tion since 1920, presented his resignation and asked that 
it become effective immediately on account of his con- 
tinued ill health. His successor, W. Ray Bell was for 
many years with Cannon Mills, Inc., and recently execu- 
tive vice-president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. 
He will assume his new duties at once and Mr. Newell 
will remain with the Association for a short time in an 
advisory capacity. 


OBITUARY 
SLOAN M. ROBINSON 


Lowell, N. C.—Sloan M. Robinson, one of the pioneer 
cotton manufacturers of Gaston county, died at his home 
here of heart trouble. He had been in declining health 
for some time and retired from active work about two 
years ago. He was 67 years of age. 

Mr. Robinson was for many years treasurer of the 
Rankin-Robinson group of mills. He served as treasurer 
of the Lowell and Peerless Mills, Lowell, Avon Mills. 
Gastonia, Robinson Spinning and Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte, and as president of the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, and 
Wampum Mills, Lincolnton. He was president of Ather- 
ton Mills at the time of his death. 

He is survived by his wife, three daughters and one 
son, Coit Robinson. The latter is treasurer of the Ather- 
ton Mills. 


C. E. CHILDS 


Lincolnton, N. C.—C. E. Childs, cotton manufacturer, 
banker and lawyer, died at the age of 75 due to heart 
failure. He was president of the Excell Cotton Mills, 
the First National Bank and had been active in civic and 
political affairs over a long period of years. He was dean 
of the local bar and a former mayor of Lincolnton. 


Clemson Textile Department Adds New 
Drives 


Through the co-operation of the E. F. Houghton Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., the Clemson Textile Depart- 
ment has just installed a Rockwood base and short belt 
drive in its spinning division. This particular drive 
permits the use of the flat belt for short drives. The 
motor is pivoted so that it not only drives but also serves 
as an idler. Hence, constant tension is maintained on 
the belt. A description of this new drive and its adapta- 
tion has recently appeared in a number of the textile 
magazines. 


McLeod Co. Absorbs Browning-Roberts 


Knoxville, Tenn. —- Browning-Roberts Belting Com- 
pany has become a subsidiary of the McLeod Leather 
Belting Company, of Greensboro, N. C., distributor of 
textile mill supplies. Additional stocks are to be added 
to the belting line manufactured here, F. W. Baldt, tem- 
porary manager, in charge, said. A new manager of the 
group will be appointed shortly. 

Other firms in the McLeod group of which W. T. 
McLeod, Greensboro, is president, are: Greenville Textile 
Mill Supply Co., of Greenville, N. C., Carolina Luggage 
Co., of Greensboro, N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., of 
Greensboro; Atlanta Textile Supply Co., of Atlanta, Ga.: 
and the Roller Leather Tanning Co., of Buschort, Me. 
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Print Cloth Mills Approve 
Shorter Week 


A shorter working week to be made effective for the 
next six months was unanimously recommended by execu- 
tives of about 100 print cloth mills who met in Spartan- 
burg last Thursday. Commission house representatives 
said it was the most comprehensive plan ever proposed 
within the industry. 

Under the provisions of the plan, as outlined by George 
Walcott, of the Hunter Manufacturing and Commission 
Company, of New York, mills which are now operating 
only a day shift would curtail 10 per cent from their 
record of a normal January week. Mills operating 105 
hours a week under the 55-50 plan would curtail 20 per 
cent from their maximum January week and all others 
including those which have been running at full capacity 
would curtail 25 per cent. 


EFFECTIVE MARCH | 

The recommendation was conditioned upon acceptance 
by 90 per cent of the print cloth group and would be 
effective for 6 months, beginning March 1. 

A committee of eight manufacturers was appointed to 
make recommendations. regarding this proposal. This 
committee will meet again in June to decide whether 
it will suggest that the curtailment be continued beyond 
the 6 months period. 

Members of the committee are: Dr. W. C. Hamrick, 
Gaffney; C. M. Bailey, Clinton; Elliott White Springs, 
Lancaster Mills; George M. Wright, Great Falls; W. S. 
Montgomery, Spartan Mills; W. D. Anderson, Bibb 
Manufacturing Co.; T. M. Marchant, Greenville, and 
J. B. Harris, of Greenwood. 


COMMISSION MEN PRESENT 


The unanimous vote on the resolution was recorded 
after the mill men and representatives of practically all 
leading commission houses had been in conference for 
nearly four hours. With regard to the meeting, Mr. 
Walcott, who presided, said: 

“Tt was brought out that the volume of print cloth 
sales for the first three weeks in January was in excess of 
the average weekly sales in January for the last four 
years. This in the opinion of many who attended the 
meeting, is due to the steadily increasing demand for 
cotton fabrics in wearing apparel.” 

Mr. Walcott expressed the belief that ‘the print cloth 
mills fully realize the urgent importance of setting con- 
structive forces in motion because of the bearing of print 
cloths on the industry in general and the helpful in- 
fluence these mills can have in stabilizing conditions in- 
cluding employment.” 


Cotton Goods Market Firm 


“While the volume of business placed during the 
week has shown some falling off over the past two 
weeks, nevertheless it has been a satisfactoy week in 
many respects, and sales have again been in excess of 
production. Most encouraging was the firmness in prices, 
with only a small amount of second-hand selling at 1/16c 
to Yc under first-hand prices. There is a determined 
effort on the part of sellers to build up prices to a more 
satisfactory level, and this does not only apply to grey 
goods but finished goods as well. Sales have covered a 
fair volume in practically all divisions, including print 
cloths, sheetings, colored goods, sheets, pillowcases and 
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blankets,” the Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co. 
reports. 

“As retailers are now in the process of taking inven- 
tory, there has been only a small amount of buying from 
the large department stores but, beginning next week, we 
should see a steady improvement in the demand. The 
information we have is that inventories as of the end of 
this month will be extremely low. There has been a 
good demand this month for household goods and reports 
show that the January sales, particularly on sheets, 
pillowcases and towels, have been satisfactory. Prices 
at retail are now low and well in line with prices in the 
primary market, which should stimulate an increased 
demand. 

“We have just received news from the Spartanburg 
meeting where a large number of the important print 
cloth manufacturers decedided to drastically curtail pro- 
duction. The curtailment ranges from 10 to 25 per cent 
depending upon the hours the mills were operating. 
Such curtailment is to continue for six months beginning 
March 1, to meet from time to time, whose function it is 
to study and recommend a program that will keep supply 
and demand in balance. Not alone does this mean a 
more stabilized condition in cotton goods, but it seems 
to us it is most important from the standpoint of em- 
ployment. This important move, in our opinion, will 
stimulate further confidence immediately.” 


More Cotton Goods Packed in Cotton 


W. H. Gatchell, assistant to the vice-president of the 
Southern Railway System, has advised the Cotton-Textile 
Institute that the recent liberalization of tariff regula- 
tions, permitting greater use of cotton cloth in covering 
shipments of cotton piece goods, is having satisfactory 
results. 


Mr. Gatchell said: 

“Investigation develops that we are handling daily at 
various transfers or concentration points throughout the 
system cotton fabric covered with cotton cloth, and it is 
gratifying to report decided success; and since we have 
been handling the textile movement covered in this man- 
ner for sometime, the following comparison would indi- 
cate that the change from burlap to cotton cloth has not 
been in the least disappointing: 


Number of Claims Amount 
1930 1085 $26,145.45 
1931 622 11,761,83 


Decrease $14,383,62 or 55% 

“In view of this record,’ Mr. Gatchell says, “I would 
recommend that the rule permitting the covering of tex- 
tiles with cotton cloth be made uniform throughout the 
country.” 

There have been further extensions of freight terri- 
tories into which the amended tariff regulations concern- 
ing the use of cotton cloth in wrapping piece goods are 
applicable. They now apply to shipments from Southern 
Freight Association to the following territories: 

New England Freight Association, Central Freight 
Association, Illinois Freight Association, Trunk Line As- 
sociation and Western Trunk Line Association. 

The new provisions for covering bales or rolls of piece 
goods allow the use of cotton cloth not less than 18x22 
strands to the square inch weighing not less than 3% 
ounces to the square yard or cotton colth not less than 
24x24 strands to the square inch weighing not less than 
4% ounces to the square yard, when protected by an 
inner wrap of paper weighing not less than 30 pounds per 
ream. 
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FIVE OUTSTANDING DAYS 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Knitting Arts Exhibition 


OF THE KNITTING CALENDAR 


The Twenty-kighth Annual 


Commercial Museum 
Philadelphia 


April 11-12-13-14-15, 1932 


NO MANUFACTURER, DISTRIBUTOR, JOBBER or DEALER 
selling the knitting trade can afford to overlook these 


FIVE DAYS in which the heads of the knitting 
trade will gather at the Commercial Museum to 
view the largest and most educational display 


of knitting machinery and allied products in 
the country. 


FIVE DAYS to actually demonstrate your 
products to thousands of mill executives, super- 
intendents and purchasing agents. 


FIVE DAYS to find new customers and renew 
acquaintance with old customers. 


FIVE DAYS to familiarize your name to thou- 


sands and build solid and dependable business 
for the future. 


FIVE DAYS that will increase your sales for 
YEARS to come. 


FIVE DAYS 


SPACE NOW SELLING 


Write, wire or phone for information 


Chester I. Campbell, General Manager, 329 Park Square Bldg., Boston 
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Contributions or subjects pertaining t to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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Prepare to “Live At Home” 


We are optimistic and expect to see a steady 
improvement in business during this year. 

We also believe that there will be an improve- 
ment in cotton manufacturing irrespective of 
any marked improvement in general business. 


Although we anticipate full time operations 
in cotton mills next fall and winter, we believe 
that it is wise to prepare for any emergency and 
against a continuation of the depression. 

The farmers of North Carolina have suffered 
very little during this winter and very few of 
them have been forced to ask for charity. 


The farmers have, as a rule, had very little 
money, but the coming of the winter found their 
pantry shelves well stocked with food and they 
have had plenty to eat. 


Their preparation and their consequent lack 
of suffering was the result of a “Live at Home” 
campaign which was inaugurated by Gov. O. 
Max Gardner of North Carolina two years ago. 

Through the visitation of agents and by pub- 
licity the attention of the farmers was called to 
the necessity for each to raise enough foodstuff 
to feed his family and instruction in canning and 
preserving foodstuffs was supplied. 

That which has been done by the farmers of 
North Carolina and to a considerable extent by 
the farmers of other Southern States should be 
done this year by the cotton mill operatives. 

With rare exceptions there is a garden plot 
behind each mill village home and if a proper 
effort is made under the supervision of the mill 
management every mill family can, to a large 
extent, live during the summer upon the pro- 
duce of their garden and the surplus can be 
canned and stored away for consumption during 
the coming fall and winter. In some cases, in 
the past, mills have secured a small tract of land 
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near the village and assigned to each family a 
portion of same. 

Although we do not anticipate any idleness 
of mills, it would be a fine thing for the cotton 
mill operatives of the South to face next fall 
and winter with the knowledge that they have 
in their homes enough food to keep them from 
being hungry even if the mills with which they 
are connected do not turn a wheel. 

The mill operatives will not, without super- 
vision and assistance, make any such prepara- 
tion but the mills owe it to their employees to 
get behind a “Live at Home” campaign and to 
see that it is put over. 

At a comparatively small expense a man can 
be employed to plow up the gardens at every 
house. 

Vegetable seed can be purchased wholesale 
and sold to the people on that basis. Experience 
has shown that it is best to make a charge for 
the seed because otherwise no value is placed 
upon them and. they are wasted. 

At a nominal cost some man can be employed 
to supervise the planting and to see that the 
gardens are worked regularly. 

Notice should be given to the employees that 
those who are not willing to co-operate in the 
“Live at Home” effort and do not cultivate a 
garden will be marked as the first to be dropped 
when a period of curtailment comes. 

Canning plants should be established in mill 
villages at a very small cost or the canning can 
be done in the homes if suitable instruction is 
given. 

Two pamphlets can be secured from the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


(1) ‘The Farm Garden,” Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 1673. 
(2) “Canning Fruits and Vegetables at 


Home,” Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1471. 

The second will be sent without cost and we 
understand that the same applies to Bulletin No. 
1673 but are not positive about that. 

Requests for these should be sent to Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

If more than ten copies of either of these 
pamphlets is desired it will be best to request a 
Congressman or Senator to secure them, as each 
of them has an allotment. 

North Carolina mills will do well to secure the 
following pamphlets from the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Department of N. C. State College, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Extension Circular No. 
Garden Manual.” 

Extension Circular No. 
and Pickles.” 

Extension Circular No. 114—‘‘Canning Fruits and Vege- 
tables.” 


122—“‘The Farm and Home 


113——‘‘Jellies, Preserves, Jam 
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We have no doubt that similar pamphlets will 
be furnished, for the asking, by the Agricultural 
Departments of the other Southern States. 


Not only does the garden help to provide a 
well-rounded diet, but fresh vegetables furnish 
those properties known as vitamins which some- 
how seem to aid the human system. Then, too, 
the ordinary small garden may be worked dur- 
ing odd hours and offers the added advantage 
of taking the operator out into the open air for 


a kind of work that is different from his normal 
labor. 


The garden will not only save money on the 
grocery bill but any surplus may be exchanged 
with neighbors or sometimes exchanged at the 
grocery store for other needed food. 


While we are optimistic of the future, no one 
knows what conditions will prevail next fall and 
winter. 


Now is the time to begin preparations that 
will insure a food supply for every mill operative 
in the South. 


If times are prosperous and if mills are run- 
ning full time, as we anticipate, well stock pan- 
try shelves will give the employees more money 
to use for other things. 


If the depression continues as at present or 
gets worse, the ‘““Live at Home” campaign which 
we are suggesting and urging will insure that no 
one will go without food. 


- We urge the cotton mills of the South to give 
serious consideration to our suggestion. 

They owe it to their employees to see that 
they are prepared for any emergency especially 
when the cost of being prepared is so small. 


79.3% of Day Run 


The idea prevails that, as the result of night 
operations we are producing more goods than 
would be produced if all spindles were operated 
daytime only. 

The Census Department shows that during 
December the operation of cotton mills in the 
United States was only equal to 79.3 per cent of 
a computed day run of the spindles in place. 


Spindles in place during December were 32,- 
326,526 whereas a few years ago there were 
39,000,000 in place. 


Spindles operated during Decemer either on 
day run or both day and night amounted to 
24,637,864 and their operation was equivalent 
to only 79.3 per cent of the normal operation, 
daytime only, of the 32,326,526 spindles which 
are now in place. 


Spindle hours during December were 5,950,- 
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905,000 as against 8,585,488.000\in December, 
1926, which was the recotd December. 


In January, 1929, spindle hours. were 9,226,- 
738,000 and as the spindle hours are an accu- 
rate indication of goods produced the December, 
1931, figures of 5,950,000 show that we are 
more than one-third below peak operations. 


Favors Tariff On Jute 


R. B. Knox, vice-president and general man- 
ager of Clyde Fabrics, Inc., Newton, N. C., 
writes us as follows: 


[I want to heartily endorse your editorial “Profiting 
by Free Trade in Jute Products” in your issue of January 
28. 


I have long thought that the only thing Congress could 
do to help the Southern cotton farmers would be to put 
a high tariff on jute, incidentally this would also help a 
number of Southern cotton mills equipped to make coarse 
goods. 


There must be some powerful interests opposed to 
this tariff but if enough publicity was given to the matter 
surely the Southern cotton farmers would wake up to 
the fact that this is the only thing that Congress could 
ever do that would show them any real benefit. 


Less Goods Produced in England 


A recent census of British production of cotton 
yarn and cotton cloth for 1930 as compared to 
1924 was as follows: 

1924 1930 
Pounds of cotton consumed 1,420,000,000 1,095,000,000 


Cotton yarns produced 1,393,761,000 1,031,080,000 
Square yards cotton cloth. 5,524,578,000 3,099,000,000 


As the 1931 production of cotton goods and 
yarns was less than that of 1930, there is good 
reason to believe that a vacuum has been created 
which at some time must be partially refilled. 


Japan Runs Amuck 


Japan seems to be running amuck just as did 
Germany in 1914 but Japan is far more vulner- 
able than was Germany. 


The navy of Japan is not equal to that of 
either the United States or Great Britain and 
could be easily wiped out by the combined na- 
vies of the United States, Great Britain, France 
and Italy or a combination of any two of them 
and without its navy, Japan would be in dire 
straits. 

One writer has said that the navy of the Unit- 
ed States, using the Philippines, as a base, could 
within two months bring starvation to Japan. 

We do not know why Japan has decided to 
run amuck but we think that they have miscal- 
culated. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Beston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


Yictor service is just as efficient 


and helpful as Vic tor Travelers themselves. You may obtain, 
from any one of the service offices listed below, expert trav- 

eler counsel, FREE test supplies of travelers, or extra 
prompt attention to your regular traveler needs. Write the 
most convenient office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. 1. 


Southern Agent. A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


Southern 
A. Dewey Carter _......G@astonia, N. C. 
N. Thomas_._. Gastonia, N. C. 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave. as Atlanta, Ga. 


Four Sources for Victor 
Service 


SIZING FINISHING 


Sole Agents United States and Canada— 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


GEORGE D. FLYNN, Jr. 


56 North Main St., Fall River, Mass. 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 
Liquidations and Appraisals 


of Complete Textile Plants 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 
Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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“MILL NEWS ITEMS 


AsHBoro, N. C.—The Acme Hosiery Mills are expect- 
ed to let contract this week for a plant addition to cost 
$35,000. Plans for the building were drawn by R. C. 
Biberstein, architect and engineer, of Charlotte. 


Marion, N. C.—Contractors are now at work on the 
No. 1 mill of the Clinchfield Manufacturing Company 
here electrifying it so that the present steam-motive 
power can be discarded. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. — The Rock Hill Hosiery Mills, 
operating here and at Rock Hill, S. C., have announced 
plans for moving their dyeing and finishing equipment 
from the Rock Hill plant to the Charlotte plant. The 
mill produces full fashioned hosiery and Charles L. Okey 
is president. 


BeL_mMont, N. C.—The annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Acme Spinning Company was held at the 
mill office. The secretary’s report, which showed the 
mills to be in better position than they were twelve 
months ago, was termed satisfactory in view of the gen- 
eral condition in the textile business. 

Officers and directors of the company were re-elected 
as follows: A C. Lineberger, president: D. P. Stowe, vice- 
president; R. B. Suggs, secretary-treasurer, and addi- 
tional directors R. L. Stowe, S. P. Stowe, A. C. Line- 
berger, Jr., and J. F. Farror. 


Brevarp, N. C.—Pisgah Mills will resume operations 
next Monday morning, according to announcements just 
made by W. C. Bobo, president and general manager. 
About 100 persons will be given employment for the 
first two weeks, when the mill will run only during the 
day. After February 15, however, a night shift will be 
instituted, Mr. Bobo said. 


CoLuMBIA, TENN.—Two carloads of full-fashion hosi- 
ery machines were unloaded at the Massachusetts Knit- 
ting Mills and will be set up at once, giving employment 
to about 40 additional operatives, bringing the total shift 
to more than 400 persons. 

B. D. Gordon, of Boston, one of the owners of the 
mills, here on a visit, said 1931 was the best year in the 
firm’s history and that the goal was to make 1932 better. 


HuNTSVILLE, ALA.—-With approximately 300 opera- 
tives back at work, mill No. 2 of the Dallas Cotton Mills, 
which had been closed down several weeks, resumed 
operations this week. One unit of the Dallas Mills has 
been on a five-day-week schedule for sometime, giving 
employment to about 300 persons. Both units have spin- 
ning, carding and weave rooms, one section being equip- 
ped to manufacture wide and narrow domestics and sheet 
cloth. 


Moorrsvitte, N. C.—mThe stockholders of the Cas- 
cade Cotton Mills here at their annual meeting elected 
George S. Harris, of Atlanta, Ga., president. A board 
of directors was also elected. 

The directors named the following officers, following 
favorable reports from the retiring administration: Vice- 


president, E. W. Brawley; secretary and treasurer, Roy 
K. McNeely. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


SANFORD, N. C.—Local business men are interested in 
a plan to secure a silk mill here. A meeting was held last 
week to make plans for selling a small amount of stock 
here and for building the mill building. Mayor Warren 
R. Williams is interested. 


Mount Horry, N. C.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the American Yarn and Processing Com- 
pany was held in the offices of the company. 

The board of directors was elected at this meeting 
and it re-elected last year’s officers as follows: C. E. 
Hutchison, Sr., president and treasurer; I. C. Lowe, vice- 
president; A. M. Dixon, vice-president and assistant 
treasurer; C. W. Baucom, secretary; C. E. Hutchison, 
Jr., assistant secretary. 


Lenore, N. C.—Officers and directors of the Nelson, 
Whitnel and Moore Cotton Mills were re-elected at the 
stockholders’ meeting recently when purely routine busi- 
ness matters were transacted. 

G. F. Harper was re-elected president of the Nelson 
and Whitnel Mills and J. H. Beall was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Moore Cotton Mill. J. C. Seagle is vice- 
president and J. Lee Nelson, Sr., is secretary-treasurer 
of the group. | 


Marsuatt, N. C.—The Capitola Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been leased by the Kansas City Textile Mills, 
Incorporated, of Kansas City, Mo., for the purpose of 
establishing a branch factory for the manufacture of 
finished cotton cloth. 

Work on repairing the mill building will start next 
week. A new annex will be built, the old machinery 
overhauled and new equipment installed. Upon the com- 
pletion of this work, manufacturing operations are ex- 
pected to get under way. 

The Kansas City concern leased the property for an 
announced period of time with option to purchase for 
the sum of $25,000. 

The negotiations were carried on by Oscar Radeckey, 
head of the Kansas City Textile Mills, and A. W. White- 
hurst, of Marshall, president, and Craide L. Rudisill, 
of Marshall, secretary-treasurer of the Capitola Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The mill building was erected in 1906 and was used 
for many years for the manufacture of cotton thread. 
The company closed the mill in 1926 and it has been 
idle since. The building is three stories high and 100 by 
100 feet. 

Note.—The Kansas City Textile Mills are not listed 
in mill directories and no information on the company 
is available as this is printed.—Editor. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Alabama Mills Company with 10 
cotton mills in various cities of the State, has had a good 
month in January, running approximately 350 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding period of 1931. The 
10 mills are being operated now on full time and pros- 
pects are for continuation of the pace the 1,500 employes 
to have work for some time ahead, according to Paul A. 
Redmond, president of the Alabama Mills. The mills 
are located at Aliceville, Fayette, Winfield, Russellville, 
Haleyville, Jasper, Clanton, Wetumpka, Greenville and 
Dadeville. 

Mr. Redmond said that he felt that the recovery of 
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NO 
WEAR 


DIAMOND FINISH 


CURVED WEB RING 


reduces wear of heavy travelers 


This patented ring is a sure money- 
saver, especially with heavy travel- 
ers. In the running position, large 
circle travelers lop over and cause 
outside wear on the usual straight 
web, as illustrated here at the right. 
But the patented Curved Web eliminates wear, as 
illustrated above: This means longer traveler life, 
smoother running. Curved Web is obtainable only 
in DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Specify them on your 
next order! 


Same price as regular ring 


SPINNING RING CO. 


™ WEAR 


Ordinary Ring 


Rockweave products 
are made to a standard 
... hot to a price 


Tuat’s why they stand up 
under all service conditions. 
That’s why they last longer, 
and wear better. 


about all Rockweave products 
and the new sales facilities 
available to you. All inquiries 
will receive prompt attention. 
The complete line of products 
is listed below. 


We know your specific need, 
and maintain certain standards 
in the manufacture of our 
products—to meet those needs. 


No matter what the times, 
or what the prices, Rockweave 
baskets, trucks or hampers will 
always come up to your re- 
quirements. 


Write for full 


information 


CALLAWAY MILLS, 
345 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Ray T. JouNSON, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 323 S. Franklin St., Chicago 
M. R. Assort, representing Callaway Mills, Inc., 110 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


OBLONG AND SQUARE BASKETS REMOVABLE BODY BASKETS AND 


ROUND-TOP SQUARE BOTTOM TRUCKS 

BASKETS KNITTING AND HOSIERY MILL 
STEAMING BASKETS AND DOFF TRUCKS 

BOXES HIGH STAND BASKETS AND 
ROVING TRUCKS TRUCKS 
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i MILL News ITEMS 


business would be slow, the bottom of the cycle has been 
reached. ‘The possibilities are,” he said, “the textile 
industry will lead in our recovery, as was the case in 
1920-21. The volume of our sales have been satisfac- 
tory. During the latter half of 1931 we were able to 
operate our mills at an average full day capacity. Our 
sales for January have been approximately 359 per cent 
greater than for the same period in 1931, a full-day opera- 
tion. While the margin is unsatisfactory, it is not un- 
usual for this to be so during recessions in business such 
as now exist. 

“Indications are that we have reached the low point 
in the business cycle, particularly in commodities, and, 
while the recovery will be slow, accompanied by reac- 
tions, and possibly many disappointments, nevertheless 
it will be sure. The probabilities are the textile indus- 
try will lead in our recovery as in the past.” 


Wapesporo, N. C.—The annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the West Knitting Corporation was held this week 
with a majority of the stock represented. A satisfactory 
year’s business was disclosed through the report of the 
president. 

The board of directors was re-elected. The officers of 
the mill are L. D. Rivers, president, T. C. Coxe, vice- 
president, and T. J. Covington, secretary-treasurer. 


Rock Hix1, S. C.—Some confusion relative to the sale 
of machinery of the York Wilson Cotton Mills has re- 
sulted from published accounts of the sale. York Wilson 
gives the following facts: 

“When Red River Cotton Mills was placed in the 
hands of a receiver on April 26, 1929, and sold, certain 
articles of machinery were excepted from the sale as be- 
ing the property of Saco-Lowell Shops. These articles 
of machinery have been stored in York Wilson Mills 
from that date till January 4. At that time they were 
removed by Saco-Lowell Shops. The suit of Saco-Lowell 
Shops vs. York Wilson Mills was to establish the validity 
of taxes levied by the town of Red River against the 
machinery for the period from April, 1929, till January, 
1932, also State and county taxes for the same period. 

“These articles of machinery have never been the prop- 
erty of York Wilson Mills, and are not essential to the 
operation of the plant.” 


— 


DurHAM, N. C.—J. Harper Erwin has been elected 
president of the Durham Cotton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, succeeding W. A. Erwin, resigned. Y. E. Smith 
was elected secretary and treasurer, the position formerly 
held by the new president. Mr. Smith has been superin- 
tendent of the mill for many years. 

The mill is now operating at about 80 per cent of ca- 
pacity and has enough orders on hand for many weeks of 
activity. Until a few weeks ago the mill had operated 
only about half capacity or less for several years. Its 
orders began picking up in the fall and operation was 
gradually increased. 

The mill, formerly largely a gingham mill, now makes 
a considerable variety of cloth from denims to the finest 
of cotton and cotton-rayon products, while composed in 
part of the same interests, is not a unit of the well-known 
Erwin group of mills. 

The Erwin Mills, at a recent meeting of the directors, 
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re-elected the following officers: W. A. Erwin, president; 
John Sprunt Hill, vice-president, and Kemp P. Lewis, 
secretary and treasurer. W. H. Ruffin was added to the 
official group as assistant secretary and treasurer. Direc- 
tors in addition to the officers are J. Harper Erwin, E. G. 
Mclver, C. R. Harris, James P. Watson, J. C. Thorpe 
and Forest Hyde. This mill has been operating pretty 
steadily at about five days a week for more than a year. 
Mr. Lewis said recently that while the mill was not mak- 
ing any money at the present time, it had taken its losses, 
due to inventory reductions, had put economies into effect 
and now considered itself in fine strategical position to 
take advantage of any upturn the markets may bring, or 
to continue operation without serious losses if the expect- 
ed upturn is long delayed. 


HUNTSVILLE, AtA.—The report of the Erwin Manu- 
facturing Company presented at a recent meeting of the 
shareholders here showed a material increase in its sales 
of 1931 compared with those of 1930, 54,972 dozen cot- 
ton garments being sold in 1931 and 47,707 in 1930. 
Most of these garments were underwear and outerwear 
for men and boys. Cloth sales for 1931 came to 107,663 
pounds, compared with 95,842 pounds, an increase of 
12,221 pounds. Yarn sales for 1931 amounted to 57,287 
pounds compared with 34,906 pounds in 1930. 

The mill has operated steadily during the past year. 
General Manager Erwin declares that there are orders 
ahead that will keep the mill operating full time all year. 
One order for 60,000 dozen lightweight undershirts was 
recently booked. 


Burlington Shows New Spring Spreads 


Burlington Mills, 271 Church street, are offering a new 


spring line of all-cotton and rayon-and-cotton jacquard: 


bedspreads, supplemented with ranges of rayon warp 
styles and a range of rayon damask, both way. - These 
are prepared for the retail trade, supplementing the of- 
fering prepared for the jobbing division exclusively. 

There is added emphasis placed on the cottons which, 
for seasonal reasons are now important. However, rayon 
constructions preponderate, the choice of designs running 
from simple to more complex motifs, that include styles 
made of white rayon and others dyed in the same shades 
in both warp and filling. 

Quotations on 84-inch numbers start to allow full re- 
tail mark-ups at $1.98 and the 80-inch styles are pre- 
pared to retail at below the same price. A new range of 
all cotton satin damask is added in a Jacobean pattern, 
the colors and figure harmonizing in true period manner. 
Another number that has caught the fancy of buyers 
during the short period it has been offered is a jacquard 
in which a krinkle effect has been ingeniously worked to 
supplement the Colonial figures. 


There is use made of white or natural cotton warp 
yarns and colored rayon, that afford attractive tinted 
effects and others show careful use is being made of 
various imported brocades and damasks. A number of 
effects combine modern themes and others go back to 
early American ideas for their inspiration. Colors are 
warmer than formerly, these showing a revamping to 
conform to changing concepts in interior decoration. 

About the preparation of the new offering it is report- 
ed that the development started with particular heed 
given to the retailer's problems, that especially dealing 
with profit margins. From this beginning the line was 
built up to offer the greatest possible advantage and to 
add an element of ease in covering operations. Enough 
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qualities are provided to serve the retailer disposed to 
pay especial heed to the higher price consumer division.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


“Stylish and Tiling” 


Until now, manufacturers of bathroom fixtures have 
always kept several jumps ahead of towel manufacturers, 
at least as far as styling was concerned. 


Woodward, Baldwin & Co., selling agents for the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills, manufacturers of Dundee towels 
are now ready to offer the 1932 Dundee line of towels 
which is styled not only to be current with prevailing 


color schemes and designs, but to anticipate them by sev- 
eral months. 


Under the direction of Mrs. D. P. Hyland, stylist of J. 
Ralph Corbett, Inc., merchandising consultants, surveys 
were made and after a careful study of consumer prefer- 


ences, the entire line was re-styled and fresh, new num- 
bers added. 


The new smart colors are now planned to blend with 
bathroom fixtures and furnishings. One of the outstanding 
colors in the bordered styles is rose which is a color of 
good depth and softness yet bright enough to retain 
its individuality in various constructions. The new colors 
should meet with general acceptance and approval of 
those who are “color conscious” and “ensemble minded.”’ 

The 1932 Dundee line of towels is the most complete 
line ever offered by Woodward, Baldwin & Co. From 
wash cloths to bath sheets every popular selling range is 
included. 

New reversibles are offered in new colors. “Double- 
check,” “Aquarelle,”’ “Sprayflower,’ and “Showerbud” 
are styles which are smartly designed with matching 
guest towels, bath mats and wash cloths. 

A very attractive folder, reproducing some of the out- 
standing styles in full colors, has been printed and is 
being distributed. 

The new line of Dundee towels is now ready for pre- 
sentation and a booth has been built in the Woodward, 
Baldwin & Co. offices where this new and novel line 
will be displayed. 


1931 Census of Manufactures 


Textile manufacturers are now being asked by the 
Bureau of the Census to fill out and return promptly the 
Census of Manufactures questionnaires which have re- 
cently been distributed by the Bureau. A special effort 
is being made to conduct the 1931 canvass by mail, in 
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order to reduce the cost of the work. If all the returns 
can be collected by mail it will obviate the necessity of 
sending special agents to call on the establishments. 


The questionnaires for the current census are some- 
what shorter than those used for 1929. Most of the in- 
quiries are simple, and it is believed that, as a rule, 
manufacturers will have little difficulty in supplying from 
their books the figures requested. As the census law 
make it the duty of all those coming within the scope 
of the census to supply census data, delay in filing out 
the questionnaires is of no advantage. 


An increasing number of manufacturers in the industry 
are learning the value of census statistics, and the demand 
is increasing for prompt publication of these figures. The 
chief obstacle to the early issue of preliminary statistics 
is the fact that some manufacturers do not realize the 
importance of making their returns with the minimum 
of delay. It is obvious that industry and commodity 
totals can not be published until all important manufac- 
turers in the industries concerned have supplied the neces- 
sary data. Furthermore, the additional correspondence 
required not only to complete and correct the returns 
which are received promptly but also to urge delinquent 
manufacturers to make their returns, contributes an 
appreciable proportion of the expense of making the 
canvass. Manufacturers are urged, therefore, to give 
careful attention to the figures in their reports, as well 
as to prepare and mail those reports promptly. 


C. I. T. Acquires Factoring Business of W. 
Iselin & Co. 


The Commercial Investment Trust has announced ac- 
quisition of the factoring business of William Iselin & 
Co. The official announcement from the company says: 


“Commercial Investment Trust, through the forma- 
tion of a new corporation, William Iselin & Co., Inc., 
has acquired the factoring business of William Iselin & 
Co., which has for many decades enjoyed a pre-eminent 
position in factoring and financing the textile industries. 
The new corporation is another wholly owned subsidiary 
of C. I. T. and will continue as a separate organization 
under the guidance and supervision of the active partners 
of William Iselin & Co., carrying forward the best poli- 
cies and traditions of that firm. It will be independent 
of our other factoring subsidiaries. Commercial Factors 
Corporation and the recently created unit, Meinhard, 
Greeff & Co., Inc. We welcome into our group this fine, 
long established, successful and well. known organization, 
as well as the individuals who will continue to operate it.” 


RAW STOCK DYEING—A Saving of 15% 


$5.00 saved on each 1,000-pound batch of vat dyeing. 

$2.00 saved on each 1,000-pound batch of sulphur and direct dyeing. 

During December we 
proved Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing Machines, taking in on 
the trade the 
the saving in operation stated above. 


Let us explain the patented features of the Morton Improved Double 
Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing Machine 
of same. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS 


East: JOSEPH BARNES, New Bedford, Mass.; N. C., 8. C., Va.. and Teun. Representative: CAROLINA SPECIALTY O0O., Charlotte, N. C. 


installed one of our 1,000-pound Morton Im- 

Raw Stock Machine the mill had been operating, with 
MONEY SAVED IS MONEY MADE 

and the 


to you, advantages 


Manufactured by 


Columbus, Ga. 
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Riverside & Dan River Mills Report 
Stronger Position 


(Continued from Page 5) 


adequate reserves have been provided against reasonable 
contingencies. 

“We regret that we are unable to report a definite 
improvement in market conditions as prices are extremely 
low and the demand for all lines of staple goods remains 
below normal. 


“While during the year there has been sold a larger 
poundage of goods than was sold in the previous year, 
the extremely low prices prevailing explain the decrease 
in sales when translated into dollars. Your sales, how- 
ever, have been as satisfactory as could be expected un- 
der the prevailing conditions in the textile industry, and 
your orders now on hand compared to the amount of 
goods owned by your Company show a healthy condition. 
It is hoped that the low price for cotton will result in a 
greater demand for your product during this year. 


“Your cost of sales has been low, representing less than 
2 per cent of sales. The remainder of your present in- 
ventory over orders on hand consists almost entirely of 
current goods, which, under normal conditions, should be 
readily saleable.” 


He Bought a Ford Instead of a Farm 


The following appeared in a west Tennessee news- 
paper over the signature of a subscriber. It contains a 
philosophy which is worthy of consideration. 

“Dear Mr. Editor: 

“There seems to be so much talk about our so-called 
Reublican prosperity, I believe ‘tis my duty to write 
my views on the same and help analyze the situation 
as far as possible so’s we can make up our minds as 
we had auto change our ways of living and so forth. 

“T have taken my own case for instance. I see my 
mistake, and many others have acted likewise. I bought 
a Ford instead of a farm and it is worn out, but the 
farm I figured on is still O. K. I invested in a radio 
instead of a cow, and the radio gives static instead of 
milk. 

“T am feeding five nice hounds which answer to the 
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names of Red, Redwing, Slobber, Jake and Bayrum, 
instead of five pigs. I had our piano tuned instead of 
the well cleaned out. I spent all my cash in 1928 and 
used my credit in 1929 and traded up my future wages 
installments in 1930, so hard times caught me in bad 
shape last fall. 


“If I had spent my last ten dollars for flour and meat 
instead of gas and oil I would have been O. K. I built 
a nice garage last year instead of covering my barn 
and I loafed in a mountain two weeks instead of being 
in the pasture fixin’ it so’s my cow wouldn't get out, 
but she is dry and mortgaged to boot for two blankets 
my wife bought from an agent instead of payin’ the 
preacher. 


“T’m on a cash basis now. but ain’t got no cash. I am 
tied to the end of my rope and the and the man I am 
working for is busted, on account of nobody wouldn't 
pay him and his cotton won't sell ‘cause nobody won't 
buy no cotton clothes. All the gals wear slick, silky 
underwear right here in our cotton patches. I had $4.00 
saved up for a rainy day—it turned dry and I spent 
the $4.00 for two inner tubes. 


“]T tried hard to make both ends meet with a turnip 
patch, but when I got turnips ready to sell everybody 
else was selling turnips for nothing and the market was 
glutted. I am worried plum to the bone and my wife’s 
kinfolks are coming over next Tuesday to spend two 
weeks. 


“Write or phone if you hear of any relief from the 
government coming down my way, and I am willing to be 
either a Democrat or.a Republican for a few weeks if 
that will help out any.” 


A Disturbing Question 


For more than a year whenever I have faced a type- 
writer, one question has pushed itself into my thoughts 
and demanded attention. It is a disturbing question, 
question, and I have come to dislike myself because I 
postponed trying to answer it. 

This is the question: What can be said to the man who 
followed the golden rules for getting ahead in life and 
who now finds himself back where he was ten or twenty 
years ago? Perhaps his savings are frozen in a closed 
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C. B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 
fied help and one hundred per cent 
production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
’s Friend 
VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Frien 
| 
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bank or a defaulted first mortgage bond. His “invest- 
ment stocks” purchased after consultation with men of 
honor and intelligence, are marketable at only one-half 
to one-third of the price he paid for them. His home has 
so shrunk in value that his equity, representing years of 
patient and painful saving, has almost vanished. If he 
still has a job, its security is doubtful, notwithstanding 
that his employers hold him in the highest esteem. 


Because for many years I have counselled thrift, sav- 
ing, industry, and home-ownership, I feel embarassment 
when I contemplate the ills of people who have suffered 
so severely in the crisis that has engulfed the world. 


The obvious retort to those who seek sympathy is that 
all of us are in the same predicament, and that our cur- 
rent difficulties are the consequence of forces beyond the 
control or foresight of the best men. But that answer 
is unsatisfying. 

Another answer is that values will come back, and 


that the worst phases of this depression are probably be- 
hind us. 


That answer offers hope to those who have not been 
compelled to liquidate their holdings, but it is scant con- 
solation to those whose farms, houses, and stocks have 
been sold to satisfy creditors. 

The answer which I make after long pondering is that 
character is all that really counts in life. The satisfac- 
tion that comes from having done the best we can is a 
sweet reward. The man who saved money when he had 
money, as a protection for his family, did something to 
the fiber of his character that sets him apart from the 
irresponsible individuals who live from day to day with- 
out thought of the morrow. Today he may be as penni- 
less as the spendthrift, but tomorrow, and in the long 
years of prosperity that lie ahead, he will be the bene- 
ficiary of the habits of industry and thrift which he 
acquired by patient effort. 


Let those of us who are temporarily baffled and dis- 
couraged renew our faith in ourselves. The rules for 
getting ahead have not changed. Honor, integrity, and 
dependability are priceless qualities. Those who have 
cultivated them have an asset that offsets current losses 
in the market places William Feather Magazine. 


Clemson Textile Department Co-operates in 
Textile Research 


Clemson Textile Department made many valuable 
contributions to the Survey of Textile Research recently 
issued by the U. S. Institute for Textile Research in 
cooperation with the Textile Foundation. Practically all 
of the cotton spinning tests listed under Clemson College 
as well as those listed under the U.S. Divison of Cotton 
Marketing were compiled and written by H. H. Willis. 
director of the Textile Department. formerly in charge 
of cotton spinning research for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Division of Cotton Marketing. These spin- 
ning tests were conducted in co-operation with Clemson 
College. A number of these reports that should be of 
interest to manufacturers are listed on pages 10, 12, 14 
and 15 of the Survey of Textile Research, revised edition, 
December 20, 1931, issued by the Textile Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 


November Imports of Cotton, Wool Hosiery 


Imports of cotton hosiery into the United States dur- 
ing November totalled 38,979 dozen pairs, valued at $75,- 
546, and wool hosiery imports for the month were 21,041 
dozen pairs, valued at $62,115. 
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AWKTIVIN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ES 


To get the most from your loom-- 
Look to your SIZING! 


To speed up the loom—without danger 
of breakage—requires an elastic, strong, \ 
pliant thread. Such thread is procured 
only with a size that penetrates thor- 
oughly, covers evenly and smoothly, leav- 
ing no free ends. 

A size of that kind can easily be ob- 
tained by adding AKTIVIN-S to your 
starch mixtures. Upon boiling, a highly 
effective soluble starch is produced. 
AK TIVIN.-starches assure thorough pene.- 
tration, increased adhesive strength, even 
covering, smooth, round yarn, tess dust- 
ing and speedier toom performance. 

AKTIVIN-S has many other advant- 
ages, all of which may be learned by 
writing for full information and a gener- 
ous test sample. 


[THE AKTIVIN CORPORATION | 
50 Union Square New York City 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agents 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. 
1005 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


MERROWING 


—Established 1838— 


will fill your need for 
FLAT BUTTED SEAMS 


to join ends of piece goods prior to process- 
ing—demanded more and more by converters 
and valuable in your own processing. 


Send for details regarding 
Merrow Styles 60 ABB and 60 D3B 


MERROW 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Let us demonstrate the work of these and other 
machines on your own fabrics. 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


8 Laurel Street Hartford, Conn. 
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Franklin Process Increases 
Earnings 


Providence, R. I.—Not only did 
Franklin Process Company, comis- 
sion yard dyers here, close 1931 with 
earnings substantially in excess of 
those of the preceding twelve months, 
but a strong trend toward consolida- 
tion of its financial position is reveal- 
ed in the company’s balance sheet 
made public following the annual 
meeting of stockholders. 

President E. S. Graves, in his re- 
port to shareholders, stated: “We 
have reason to be very optimistic 
over the results obtained in the year 
1931 as a guide for the coming year. 
Profits were far in excess of the prof- 
its in 1930. 

The Franklin Rayon Corporation 
has had a prosperous year and with 
general business at a low ebb, any 
pickup in genera Ibusiness should be 
reflected in increased activity for the 
Franklin Process Companies. 


New Pacific Cloth Prevents 
Silverware From 
Tarnishing 


“An absolute tarnish preventative 
for silver” is the claim made for Pa- 
milla Silver Cloth, recently put on the 
market by Pacific Mills. It is said 
to be a special construction of flannel 
which has been impregnated with fine 
particles of silver. When this cloth 
is used for bags or other coveerings 
for silverware, these tiny bits of silver 
are said to attract the tarnishing 
agents of the air before they reach 
the silverware. Tests in properly 
closed bags show that silver will re- 
main untarnished for ten years, it is 
said. 

The cloth has been produced after 
five years of research, and was final- 
ly perfected through the assistance 
of a Harvard professor of chemistry. 
The Good Housekeeping Institute 
and two large silver companies are 
said to have approved the cloth. The 
cloth and process have been patented, 
Pacific Mills declares. 


FOR SALE—4,000-5.000 4x6 second hand 
metal bound spools. Price and samples 
on request. Lowell Shuttle Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Radical Activities in the City of New York 
and Their Relation to the United 
States as a Whole 


(Continued from Page 10) 


Red sailors have deserted their ships, and have engaged 
in propaganda and intrigue. 


Employment of experienced American press agents to 
assist with red propaganda in the secular press is a well 
known occurrence. The most effective activities in New 
York, however, are those carried on under cover by scores 
of radical foreign and native-born editors and writers who 
have infiltrated into the staffs of certain New York news- 
papers, wire news associations and press syndicates, and 
who are printing and disseminating an astounding 
amount of subtle propaganda here and throughout the 
nation. 


In this way the mental poison is being carried into 
practically every home in the land and the unsuspecting 
minds of the occupants thereof are subtly influenced to 
the detriment of American ideals and institutions. 


More than five thousand different subversive books, 
pamphlets and circulars, running the entire category of 
the radical propaganda from pacifism and revolution, are 
circulated throughout the city and shipped singly or in 
bulk to all parts of the country for circulation in other 
cities and towns. From one building ajone twelve avowed 
radical organizations were reported in active operation 
together with six more that have been operating under 
cover. Among the red, pink or tainted organizations, 
entirely or in part, deliberately or unconsciously, directly 
or indirectly disseminating Socialist and Communist pa- 
cifist or revolutionary propaganda and having main of- 
fices, branch offices or affiliations in New York City are 
the following: (lack of space prevents including a list of 
over 200 organizations). 


Some of the organizations listed, while not openly 
identified with the radical movement (nation-wide social, 
religious, and educational agencies are here named by the 
author.—Ed.) have been penetrated to a greater or less 
degree and, to considerable extent, are being utilized for 
radical propaganda. This process of penetration or “‘bor- 
ing from within” is under way in numerous organizations 
where the machinations of the reds and “pinks” as yet 
are not suspected. A word of warning, therefore, is 
dropped to all patriotic Americans who are engaged in 
political, patriotic, religious, economic, philosophical, 
military, naval and social work of a public character, to 
be constantly on guard against the relentless efforts that 
are being made to seize every possible channel through 
which subversive propaganda may be spread. 


New Booklet Illustrates Textile Uses of 
Monel Metal 


A new booklet illustrating the various uses of monel 
metal for equipment in the textile industry has just been 
published by The International Nickel Company. It 
combines the features of a catalogue with a buyer’s guide 
and more than ten pages are devoted to listing the sources 
from which monel metal equipment of all kinds can be 
obtained. 


The booklet contains fifty pages and more than 100 
illustrations of various items of equipment from convey- 
ing aprons to wool scouring machines. It is being dis- 
tributed without charge upon request. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Town 
Spinning Spindles Looms 


........ Spinner 


Master Mechanic 
Recent changes 


BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS 
Builders of Fine Textile Machinery 


We solicit your inquiries for Machinery and Castings 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery Parts 
Cut Gears—Cast Tooth Gears 


Parts for Kitson Pickers, Nasmith Combers, Whitin 
Combers. General Textile Repairs. 


North Marietta Street 


North Carolina 


Gastonia, 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Baltimore Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston _ Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia Chicago 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoM BSTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Go. 
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COTTON Goops 
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New York.—While the volume of cotton goods sold 
last week was not as large as that of the previous week, 
business continued on a very satisfactory basis. There 
was a very favorable reaction to the plan of the print 
cloth mills. to adopt a shorter working week and print 
cloth prices advanced on receipt of the news. The price 
situation was very firm and good buying developed at 
the new prices. Theré were good sales of February and 
March delivery and numerous contracts for April and 
longer delivery. Spots of some print cloth constructions, 
especially in 80 squares were almost impossible to ob- 
tain. The market feels that the print cloth curtailment 
will reduce price cutting and the poor merchandizing that 
so badly disorganized gray goods business some weeks 
ago. 

Prices of carded broadcloths were advanced a quarter 
of a cent, with some mills out of the market. The new 
prices are almost a full cent over the low in December. 

Business in sheetings was more active, although prices 
were virtually unchanged. They are expected to improve 
because of the better situation in print cloths and larger 
trading and better prices are anticipated. Drills, twills 
and sateens were quiet but prices were firm. 


Fine goods were in a much better position during the 
week. Movement of sheer cloths was not large, but there 
was sufficient small lot buying for filling-in purposes to 
keep the price structure firm, and occasionally good con- 
tract orders of such cloths as voiles and organdies were 
booked. Piques continued active and spots brought sub- 
stantial premiums, as did good makes of wide wale goods 
even on contract. Rayon-content cloths, more especially 
crepes and taffetas, were active and firm, with substantial 
orders moving on contract, and spots virtually unobtain- 
able, occasional second-hand lots moving on spot at 
premiums over first-hand contract prices. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | 27% 
Gray goods, 38'%-in., 64x60s 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 5% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 45% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 12 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 10%412 
Standard prints 6% 
Staple ginghams 6% 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


rere 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Fairly good business was reported 
in cotton yarns last week and the general tone of the 
market was better. Prices were firm, with some advances 
noted and trading in small orders was steady. The mar- 
ket made definite progress in January. The volume of 
new business was distinctly better. The price basis was 
too low, but mills were firm in refusing business at lower 
prices. Carded yarns were especially strong. There was 
a drop in combed prices during the month but sales were 
not large and improving demand is expected to strength- 
en prices. Shipments on past contracts were very satis- 
factory during January and the yarn movement was large. 
Stocks were further reduced. 

The outlook for February is considered good. Buyers 
have been showing more confidence in the past ten days 
and are expected to increase their orders soon. The im- 
provement noted in cotton goods is expected to have 
a good effect in the yarn market. The decision of the 
mercerized producers to enforce strict adherence to con- 
tract obligations is regarded as a constructive step. 

On blanket contract yarns it was found that buyers 
were taking poundage according to schedule and were 
specifying regularly enough. A few believe prices are 
too low and are holding their slow spun numbers for 
above what the same supplies can be obtained for else- 
where. This indicates, it is said, that they look for 
higher prices. 

Although underwear mills are taking yarn on old con- 
tracts at a fair to good rate, the feature of last week’s 
market was in weaving demand. Interest in 20s two-ply 
has been better than in 30s and a fair number of small 
and medium sales have been completed for delivery dur- 
ing the next six weeks. 

Two-ply combed peeler is more active but still leaves 
much to be desired from the seller’s standpoint. Several 
large combed groups have reported that they have busi- 
ness in hand to permit them to run’more than full day 
runs: for several weeks ahead, but this has not been 
equally distributed, many spinners still quoting excep- 
tionally low figures to stimulate orders. 

The market was steady as the week closed, although 
only a moderate business was being handled. 


16 Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply 
arps Carpet Yarns 
16 White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 4- 
208 _.--------.------------ 16 Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 6- 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Stronger 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Providence, 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Machines for 
>Cutting 
>Lacing 
>Repeating 
> Jacquard Cards 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON >» NEW JERSEY 


AKRON 


Leather Belting 
Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., Worcester, 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, 5S. C.; L. F. Moore, Mass. Sou. Office: Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. 
Memphis, Tenn. C. ,Walter F. Woodward, Mgr. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New DARY RING TRAVELER ©O., Taunton, Mass. 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. yer 5. ©C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 720, 

ta a. 

ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. an 
Sou. Offices: 1102 Lexington Bidg.. Baltimore, Md.; DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
905 Electric Bidg., Richmond, Va.: 1104 Healey A. M. Guillet, Mer. 

Bldg., Ga. Brown-Marz Bids... Bir- DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 

h Ala ohnston « rarlotte, 
chim Canal’ Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La.; 2412 um k CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Pinehurst Blvd., Shreveport, La.; 1515 Sante Fe . EB. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and 
Bidg Dallas, Tex.:; 1126 Post Dispatch Bidg., Warehouses, 242 Forsyth Ss&t., S.W., Atianta, Ga., 
Houston, 524 Alamo Nat'l Bk. Bidg., San Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. 

aper r 
Antonio, Tex. 
DRAPER, E. 8., 1522 BE. 4th St., Charlotte, N. C. 

ERICAN ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., 
New ¥ fork City. Sou. Reps.: 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- qe H. B. Bursley, K. A. Simmons and R. 
ville. N. C.; Cannon Mills (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- uhelm, Charlotte Office. 
lis. N. C. DU PONT RAYON O©O., 2 Park Ave., New York 


, ce dence. R. I. City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
AMERICAN CO; & ah, Richmond, Ve higr 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. Sou. Reps.: FP. H. Cocker, R > a Mgr., 611 


. T1l Wood- Jonnston Bidg.,. Charlotte, FP. Hubach, 

side w. I. Dist. Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg.. ‘Chattanooga, 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- nena. 

vin McCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. L., Wilming- 

W. L. Johnson, Atianta Office. = W. First St., Charlotte, 

bbs, gr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 

MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New onn se: 

york City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 

N. C.: Sou. Reps.; W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. M8t. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newman, L. E. Green, H. 

bb, G ville. 8S. C. 5B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandridge, 

i. Co — 1021 Jeflerson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; R. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & ©O., INC., Providence, Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Sone; 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., Charlotte, W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville. 8. C.: J. M 
N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank G. Howard, 135 5S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. F. 
North, P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga Frank W. Crayton, Raiston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. E. Provident Bldg., Chattanooga. Tenn. 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C. 
ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N.C. Sou. yo’ +» 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C.; 215 + 


S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y. 

1am iis, Pelham, C©C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 

Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 


NA 8S. COURTNEY CO., Chicopee, Mass.; VER- EC /ONOMY BALER ©O., Ann Arbor, Mich. Sou. 
MONT SPOOL @& BOBBIN oo., Burlington, Vt. Rep.: J. Kirk Rowell Co., Atianta Trust Bidg., At- 
Sou. Rep.. The McLeod Companies, which are lanta, Ga. 


Atlanta Textile Supply Co., 695 Glen St., Atlanta, EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Ga.. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville, 5. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. ©. lotte, N. C. 

BAHNSON THE, Reynolds Blidg., FAFNIR BEARING CO., THE, New Britain 
Salem, N. C. Sow. Reps.: Smith Williams, n- Conn. Sou. Office & Warehouse, Bona Allen Bidg.. 


Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: S. C. Stimson, 164 Oak- Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: A. G. Laughridge and C. 

land Ave., Spartanburg, 5. C.; I. L. Brown, 886 4 Letz’ Atianta Office: S. D. Berg, 321 N Caswell 

Drewery St., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 Roaq Gnarlotte, N. C.; W. S. Shirley, 2705 Wil- 

Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn liams St., Dallas, Tex.; W. P. Cunningham, 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Il. Box 1687. Houston. Tex. 


fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C FIDELITY MACHINE ©O., 3008 Pranklin Ave.. 

Spencer, Mer. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C.  delphia Office. 

Chas. A. Barkley, president. 


FORD CO., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
BORNE, SCRYMSER ©O., 17 Battery oo New J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlante, 


York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter-Southern Life 

240, Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhiler, 608 Palmetto Bidg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 

St.. Spartanburg, 8. C. Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. principal Southern cities. 

Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 


I. 
C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. S. C. 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. S. Phetteplace, Mgr. Central Franklin Process 


Singleton, Dallas, Tex. ee st Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 
BROWN & C©O., D. P. 259-261 GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gasto 

Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- Honeycutt, Mgr. 

lotte 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave., 


New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
hia. Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. B. 
N. G.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New Galen x. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: John Bothamiley, 1008 Wi- H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va. 
liams Mill Road, Atlanta, Ga.; M. L. Kirby, P. O. 


Alston, Mgr.; Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 


Box 701, Charlotte, N. C. Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; Oklahoma 
CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mers. 
Sixth St.. Charlotte, N. C. Pred R. Cochrane, oor Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., T. 


Sou. Reps.: W. H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elbe Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. Oo. McKin- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.. ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mgr.; 
Dallas. Tex.: W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.;: Louisville, Ky.., 
Charlotte Office. Mer. Tenn., Oo. Mec- 
IBA CO.. INC., Greenwich and Morton St., arlane, gr.; Nashville enn., J. H. Barksdale, 
New York Gity. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington Mér.; New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
St.. Greensboro. N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
" I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga. 
CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- W. J. Beibe ; 
rt, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
a aa. uther GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 


, ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: C. N. chase. ‘iS? Spring 
Place, New York Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
, 8S. C. Btocks carr at con- 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 5071. 


Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McPetters, ® Char- 
CROMPTON & KBNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- lotte, N. ©. Phone 4255, E. J. McPetters. Supt., 
Oakland 


cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 8S. B. E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Ave., 
Alexander, Mgr. Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton Cc 
Plowden. Griffin, Ga. 

HALTON'S SONS, THOS., “C’’ and Clearfield, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte. N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 2665, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
vile, S. C.; O. T. Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex 

HAYWOOD, MACKAY & ‘VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 

H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, 
R. I. Sou. Office: Atianta, Ga., J. Carlile Martin, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Thomas Aspden Pred Wright, 
Arthur Drabble, Atlanta, Office: Fred Dickson, P. 
©. Box 125, Rockingham, N. . 

HERMAS MACHINE O©O., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

HOUGHTON & ys E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 625 
Rhodes- Haverty blae ‘Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.;: Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn.; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663. 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, S. C.; F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., S.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: E. 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard 
St.. Washington, D. C.: Guy 44 Melcher, Jr., 
Atianta Office. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING CO., Newark, N. J. 
Sou. Rep.: Geo. H. Wooley, Jr., 2001 Selwyn Ave., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. F. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

KAUMAGRAPH CO., 200 Varick St.. New York 
City. Sou. Offices: First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn. 

KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
. Bou. Rep.: Claude B. lier, Pp. ©. Box 1383, 
Greenville, 5. C.;: Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N. C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg... Spartanburg, Ss. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—aAnniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.;: Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H. 


Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply. 


Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special —_—- 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Graft- 
Pelle Co. Nerth Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Oo.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House: Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagie Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Caro- 
lina—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkiey Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, 
Sumter Machinery Co. Tennessee—Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 
Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.; Nashville. 
Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main St., Greer, 8S. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
N. C.; E. H. Olmey, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Vista 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C. P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th Sst., Birmingham, Ala. 

MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Pred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and BS. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.: Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.; V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 

MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, & Laure! St., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: 'E. W. Hollister, P. O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R. B. Moreland, P. O. 
Box 895. Atlanta, Ga. 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL ©Oo., INC., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase. 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


| 
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NATIONAL RING TRAVELER a 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. Office and 
Warehouse: 131 W. FPirst St.. N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Gafl- 
ney, 8S. C.: H. L. Lanier, Shawmut. Ala.: Roy 5S. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St.. Atlanta, Ga. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, Passaic, N. J. 

Sou. Offices & Warehouses: 22615 N. Forbis St. 
Greensboro, N. C., W. 
Commerce Bidg.. Greenville, 8. 
Mer.: Newnan, Ga.. Tom Taylor, Sou. Reps.: 
H. J. Horne and J. Vv. Killheffer, reensboro Of- 
fice: E. H. Grayson, Gillespie Terrace, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO.., 
292 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg. S. C.. New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga:, Greenville, 8S. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atianta, Ga.: E Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.: R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.;: L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.: W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.; P. FP. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. ©. Leonard, Div. Mgr., St. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.; C. A. Ormesby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St Louis. Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Til.: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing. Kansas City, Mo.: H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 

PARKS-CRAMER CO., Mass. Sou. 
Office and Plant, Charlotte, N. . W. B. Hodge, 
V.-Pres.. M. G. Townsend, Sou. Sécr. Sou. Reps.: 
W. H. Burnham, O. G. Culpepper and H B. Rog- 
ers, Charlotte Office: J. F. Porter, P. O. Box 1355, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PERKINS & SON, INC... B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

PLATT'S CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, WN. C. ' nt, F. L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. a —_— W. F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, Varner Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga.. Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby. Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham. 
Ala.;: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8S. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.,. Boston 


C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.;: Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SARGENT'S SONS CORP., C. G., Graniteville, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 5S. C. Sou. Reps.: W. T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 5. C.; I. G. Moore, 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St.. N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. L. 


_ Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION. Paterson, N. 
‘ Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 

C. 

SIRRINE & CO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and ‘Jacksonville, Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville. S. C. 


SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
cC., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE. New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., S.W.. 
Atlanta. Ga., H. C. Jones, Mgr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black, P. O. Box 424, Charlotte, N. C 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 

gr. Sou. Reps. : W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bldg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., THE, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, Mer. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., 95 South St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Offices: Johnston Bidg., 4 Charlotte, 
C.;: Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Reps 
Frederick Jackson and I. E. Wynne, Ohantotes Of. 

fice: J. W. Stribling, Atlanta Office. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO... Manchester. N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales a. Pirst National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; . Ragan, P. O. Box 
536, High Point, N. C.; = R. Umbach, P. O. Box 
108, Atlanta, P. ©. Box 6 


ey, 816, 
Kelly, Jordan Div., Monti- 


M. Hunt, ; Chamber of, 
D. 5S. Moss 
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U. & RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn &t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan, 
Box 792, Greenville. S. C.: © B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.: Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham,. Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford. Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N . A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier Ave., N.E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr.. Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 


VOGEL CO., JOSEPH A., Wilmington, Del. Sou. 
Office: St. Louis, Mo. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, es 1317 Healey 
Bldg Atlanta. Ga. Sou. ps. P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo Cc. M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

WICKWIRE-SPENCER STEEL CO., 41 42nd 


St.. New York City. Sou. Rep.: James A. Greer, 50 
Rutherford St.. Greenville, S. C. 


New England Plants 
Install Cost Systems 


Boston, Jan. 28.—The cotton in- 
dustry last year made a substantial 
gain in its work of arriving at a point 
where all mills will have accurate 
cost systems. It is estimated by 
Ralph E. Loper, president of Ralph 
E. Loper Company, Fall River, that 
during 1931 more than 100 cotton 
mills installed standard cost systems 
through the Cotton-Textile Institute 
or through the industrial engineers 
and cost accountants who serve the 
industry. 


This is regarded as evidence that 
the past year has seen the manufac- 
turers paying more attention to bud- 
getary control than perhaps at any 
previous period in the history of the 
industry. It follows the growing 
amount of interest of past years and 
declining raw cotton markets and a 
demoralized goods market undoubt- 
edly gavee added impetus. 

“Mills wilt profit through the in- 
stallation of cost systems, during the 
next few years,” said Mr. Loper 
discussing the general subject here. 
“This type,” he continued, “is partic- 
ularly well adapted to the use of 
budgetary control and budgetary con- 
trol means substantial economies in 
manufacturing costs, which are of 
course of vital necessity. 

“The standard cost system which 
has been installed in about half of 
the industry was developed about 
1913, when we began installing it 
among New England textile plants. 
At that time the only cost systems 
encountered were of the historical 
type dealing with facts and figures 
which in some cases were as much as 
a year old. 


“Progress was slow during the first 
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several years but following the rec- 
ognition and approval of the method 
in 1921 by the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers progress 
was more rapid. Today nearly every 
new installation in textile mills is of 
the standard or budgetary type of 
cost system.” 


Industrial Rayon’s 1931 Net 
Seen At $4. 72 Per Share 


Net profit of the Industrial Rayon 
Corporation for the year 1931 should 
be equal to about $4.72 a common 
share on 144,999 shares, according to 
the Wall Street Journal. Results for 
the fourth quarter of last year indi- 
cate a net per share of $1.98, the 
financial daily states. 

In 1930, the company showed per 
share earnings of $7.74, based on 
200,000 common shares. 

The common carries an annual 
dividend rate of $4 per share. 


Florida-Cuba 


Excursions 


Southern Railway System 


Announces 


Very Low Round Trip Excursion 
Fares to Florida and Cuba, 
Season 1931 


Round Trip Fares From 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. na! 
St. Augustine, Fla. _......... 22.50 
Daytona, Fla. nn 26.45 
West Palm Beach, Fila. . 86.65 
St. Petersburg, 33.20 
Lakeland, Fla. $1.15 
Fort Myers, Fila. 36.360 
Havana, Cuba __ 71.00 


Round Trip Fares to Many Other 
Points in Florida 


Tickets on Sale October Ist to 
December 31, 1931. Limit 14 days. 


Excellent Service 
Convenient Schedules 
Call on Ticket Agents for further 
information and Pullman reserva- 
tions, or address 
R. H. GRAHAM 
Division Passenger Agent 


Southern Railway Passenger 
Station 


Telephone 2-3351 Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Village 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs—‘‘Aunt Becky.”’ 


Gadsden, Ala. 


Sauouoit THATCHER Co. 


This mill was bought by the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher 
Company two or three years ago, and it has been cleaned 
up, repainted, rearranged and perfectly equipped in every 
department. 

There was no smoke-stack to guide us and we had to 
inquire the way to this plant. No, indeed, there is no 
smoke here, and the laundry when hung on the line, 
doesn’t get a smudge of soot to exasperate the house- 
wife. 


The lawns are green and pretty as summer time. The 
employees are exceptionally neat in appearance. The 
men wear uniform shirts of blue and tan, with “Sau- 


quoit”’ embroidered on the pocket, and a pretty tie to 
match. 
An Automatic Picker Room 

We've seen lots of automatic picker room machinery; 
but, never before have we seen a picker-room so per- 
fectly automatic that it took only one man to watch 
after the whole thing. And what a nice place it is! It 
was thrilling to watch all those big machines so cour- 
teously attending to each other’s needs, or patiently 
waiting if one of the bunch got a wee bit behind! 

So Many Pretty 

The girls wear beautiful pink and blue uniforms. We 
accused the overseer of spinning, W. E. Mullis, of select- 
ing his employees for “good looks.” But they are truly 
efficient, too, and the work was running perfectly. By 
the way, Mr. Mullis is a Carolina man, and “Aunt 
Becky” was a guest in his home at Troy, N. C., several 
years ago. When our big fat “Still” was a mill man at 
Pineville, N. C., Mr. Mullis ran speeders for him. 

All over Sauquoit Mill we found such nice, healthy 
and happy looking people. Loyal as can be, too, ready 
to stand by and eager to serve faithfully. 

THe Key MEN 

There’s a fine Key Club here, same as at Piedmont, 
composed of department heads, second hands and section 
men. They don’t propose to get into a rut to stagnate. 
They are keeping abreast with the times and preparing 
themselves for any future development in textiles. 

Mr. R. P. Clark, agent for Sauquoit and general su- 
perintendent of all the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Mills, 
is lucky in dodging “salesmen,” but “Aunt Becky” had 
the good fortune to get him “‘cornered”’ and was delighted 
to meet him and his charming wife. Mr. Clark truly 
was fine to us in every way. Even had us to take lunch 
with him and Mrs. Clark at a leading cafe in Gadsden. 
Sometime we hope they will come to Charlotte and out 
to our country home. 

C. G. Voss, superintendent, is a young man that we 
were proud to meet. If we make no mistake, his father 
used to be a big mill man in China Grove, N. C. Mr. 
Voss was as nice, courteous and helpful as could be and 
we predict that his pleasing personality, coupled with 
textile efficiency, will lead him a long way on the high 
road to success. 

OVERSEERS 
W. H. Hames is overseer carding; W. E. Mullis, over- 


seer spinning; L. B. Johnson, shipping clerk and secre- 
tary of the “Key Club;” D. H. Barnes, master mechanic; 
Wat Hendon, electrician. 


Other Key men: C. L. Walter, overhauler; W. H. 
Walker and G. V. Peerry, card grinders; W. C. Bearden, 
second hand in carding, and president the “Key Club.” 
C. C. Cox, section man on winders; A. L. Tarbush, sec- 
ond hand winding and twisting; J. S. Howell, section man 
on twisters; Earl Farmer, section man on winders; R. P. 
Reese, section man in spinning; L. R. Duncan, second 
hand in spinning. 

The machinery in the mill has been nicely painted 
and the flyers are being nickle plated. The entire mill 
looks as if “just unwrapped” and we sincerely congratu- 
late the employees on having work in such wonderfully 
clean and desirable surroundings. 


Goldville, S. C. 


THe JOANNA 


“A house is built of bricks and stones, 
Of sills and posts and piers: 
But a home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years. 
A house, though but an humble cot, 
Within its walls may hold 
A home of priceless beauty, 
Rich in love’s eternal gold.”’ 
—Waterman. 
VILLAGE NEws 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Clark, Miss Crystelle Craig, Mrs. 
Inez Jenkins and little son, Billy, and Mr. A. R. Stewart 
spent the week-end with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Simpson 
near Goldville. 

Miss Floride Crouch spent the week-end in Greenville, 

Mr. and Mrs. Lynn Cooper spent Sunday in Bates- 
burg, S. C. 

Mrs. J. S. Williams, Mrs. Morris Oxner, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Davenport and children visited Mr. and Mrs. T. F. 
Chamblee of Bush River Sunday. 

Mrs. J. H. Craft and little daughter, Frances, are 
spending the week with Mrs. R. M. Bolton, Newberry, 
5. 


Mrs. L. E. Toland of Little Rock, Ark., is visiting Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Golden. Mrs. Toland is Mr. Golden’s 
sister. 

Mrs. Clarence Oakley of Cinton, S. C., is spending the 
week with Mrs. Pruitt Oakley. 

Mrs. Mamie White and Tom Addison visited Mr. and 
Mrs. Callie Templeton in Ninety-Six Saturday. 

Miss Willie Coxe spent the week-end with her mother 
in Simpsonville.. 

Mr. and Mrs. Y. T. Phillips of Woodruff, S. C., were 
Sunday guests of Mr. and Mrs. George Craft. 

Mrs. Walter Wright and children of Spartanburg are 
spending the week with her mother, Mrs. J. E. Hamm. 

Misses Catherine Mitchell of Belton, S. C., and Mary 
League of Greenville were week-end guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. P. B. Mitchell. 
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Miss Tootsie Dubose of Sumter, S. C., is visiting her 

sister, Mrs. M. K. Medlock. 
Mrs. HenrIeEtTA FLow PAsseEs 

Mrs. Henrietta Flow, age 67, died at the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. Ben Dean, early Friday morning, Janu- 
ary 22nd. Funeral services were conducted from the 
Goldville church at 3 o’clock Saturday afternoon by Rev. 
M. K. Medlock. Interment was made in Rosemont cem- 
etery in Clinton, S. C. 

Mrs. Flow had been a resident of Goldville for nine- 
teen years. 


She is survived by her mother, Mrs. Mary Threet, of 
Chester, S. C., and the following sons and daughters: 
Luther, Tom, B. C. and John Flow of Goldville; Mrs. 
Mattie Boyters of Newberry, S. C., Mrs. Etta McCluney 
of Abbeville, Mrs. Odell Owens, Mrs. Ben Dean and 
Mrs. Connie Smith of Goldville. 


Piedmont, Ala. 


STANDARD-CoosA- THATCHER Co. 


“Uncle Hamp” and I spent Sunday in this pretty town 
with our friends, Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Turner. He is 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary here, in the largest and nicest Y. 
building we have ever seen anywhere. They have a 
lovely home of their own and we enjoyed their hospital- 
ity. 

Mr. Turner was born and reared at Piedmont, and, 
contrary to the general rule, he is “honored in his own 
home town.”’ Several years ago he was for a while phy- 
sical director for boys at the West LaGrange, Ga., Y. M. 
C. A., but returned to his “first love” and home at Pied- 
mont, where he has served so well and loyally that the 
work outgrew the old Y., and this new one was built 
about two years ago. 

There are more than 700 active members and the work 
is the best organized we've ever come in touch with. 

The gymnasium is 65 x 95 feet, with such a lovely 
floor and galleries. There are girls’ club rooms, boys’ 
rooms, a 40 x 60 lobby, kitchen with two electric stoves 
and two hot plates, banqueting room and lovely china 
ware. Extra nice furniture all over and three radios. 

SOME OF THE ACTIVITIES 

The domestic science department and kindergarten are 
wonderfully well equipped. There are shower baths for 
both sexes. 

Sixteen teams of basketball and baseball and a regular 
schedule of games indoors and out. Boys’ basketball 
teams have only lost one game in 13. The girls’ team 
has not lost a game in two years. There are regular 
games for junior boys and girls. 

Boy Scout League plays twice a week. They have a 
wonderful camp seven miles out on Ellis’ pond. 

The Mothers have a live club and can be depended 
on for regular committee or community work. 

The Woman’s Sewing Club has 25 members and they 
excel in quilt making. Every tenth quilt is sent to some 
orphanage. 

Canning Club—-An air compression cannery is the joy 
of thrifty housewives and hundreds of cans of fruit and 
vegetables are put up each year. 

Community singings are among the many interesting 
features, and the first Sunday afternoon in each month 
brings hundreds of people here to enjoy vocal and in- 
strumental music. Once a year an all-day singing brings 
thousands together. 

The library is 14 x 28 feet and is furnished by Mrs. 
Sarah Barlow of Philadelphia, in memory of her deceased 
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husband, Jacob Barlow, whose picture hangs on the wall. 
He was one of the founders of the mill. There are around 
1,200 books in this library and those by “Aunt Becky” 
are among the most popular. 

Mr. Turner’s assistants are Geo. W. Webb, physical 
director; Ed. Herrin, office man; Mrs. H. C. Bone, ladies’ 
director; Mrs. C. B. Bennett, home economics; Mrs. Jno. 
D. McAuley, kindergarten teacher. 


THe MILL AND VILLAGE 

We almost missed seeing our esteemed friend, Mr. Geo. 
P. Haslam, agent for these mills. He was leaving for a 
business meeting in Chattanooga, but luck was with us 
and it was a treat to see him after so long. 

We went over those mills, too, and have never seen 
nicer, cleaner floors and machinery. 

There are 52 new village houses with baths, hot and 
cold water, and they are not all cut by the same pattern. 
They cost close to $3,000 each and are nice enough for 
the most fastidious. 

SCHOOLS 

We almost forgot to mention there. The mill school 
teaches six grades and has six teachers, and the City High 
School has 24 teachers. This school has a radio and a 
telephone in every room! 

There’s a textile night school at the Y., taught by Mr. 
Bennett. 

In fact, anything and everything needed for the im- 
provement and pleasure of the people is right there for 
them. Mr. Haslam is never happier than when he is 
serving, and there will be many stars in his crown, we 
are sure. 

There are, of course, good churches in such a live- 
wide awake community. 

OVERSEERS AND ASSISTANTS 

Mr. Haslam has the happy faculty of knowing how to 
pick winners. His superintendent, S. H. Harris, is a man 
of fine personality and well liked. He is deeply interest- 
ed in the “key men’’—those who are delving into the 
mysteries of textiles, and determining that the door of 
knowledge shall swing open for them. Among these men 
are: 

In Mill No. 1—O. P. Ginter, carder; C. S. Fagan, 
overseer spinning, twisting and spooling; W. E. Moon 
and J. K. Fagan, second hands in spinning; L. E. Wright 
and J. D. Hulsey, second hands in twisting and spooling. 

No. 2—-W. C. Turner, overseer carding; John VD. Mc- 
Auley, overseer spinning and twisting; A. E. Woolfe, 
second hand in carding; J. J. Woodal, second hand in 
spinning; J. 1. Webb is overseer warping; R. E. Moore 
is in No. 3. 

C. B. Bennett, manager the waste mill; F. C. Blair, 
overseer; G. H. Farmer, master mechanic; J. P. Haslam, 
electrician. 


Iva; S. C. 


Jackson MILLs 


This mill is starting up a night line, to the joy of oper- 
atives who have long been needing work. It is real pretty 
about the mill and we saw saliva (scarlet sage) still 
blooming by the office. There are large trees, neatly 
trimmed shrubbery, fences covered with rose vines, and 
it’s easy to imagine how lovely things look in flower time. 

J. J. Jordan is superintendent; W. C. Brewer, overseer 
carding; J. H. Ellis, overseer spinning; 5. S. Burdette, 
slasher foreman; A. B. Davis, overseer weaving; J. B. 
Reeves, overseer cloth room. Mr. Kirkpatrick, master 
mechanic. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


OFFICE MANAGER with 8 years experi- 
ence as secretary and assistant treas- 
urer of three cotton mills wants posi- 
tion. Can handle office on efficient and 
economical basis. Address M. J. R.., 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


Imports of Rayon Imports in 
1931 Well Under 1930 


Washington, Jan. 27.-Total im- 


WANTED—Position as overseer, fixer 
or Weaver. 25 years experience on ports of all items in the rayon cate- 
cotton, wool, worsteds, pile fabrics, silk : » 
and rayon crepes and taffetas, etc. 5o- gory during 1931 reached a value of 
ber, unmarried, and willing to go any- $4,743,093 compared with $8,375,- 
where. . F. F., care Southern Textile 


Bulletin. 656 in 1930, according to statistics 
just issued by the Departmenet of 


Commerce. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Imports of all rayon items during 
December, 1931, were valued at 
$304,387 as against $557,204 in the 
corresponding month in 1930. 


The above figures represent all im- 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular ‘““‘Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 


RULED FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ports, including fabrics, yarns, waste 
and other manufactures of rayon. 


Cement Men Plan to 
Increase Cotton Use 
For Bags in 1932 


Advices from Little Rock, Ark.., 
were to the effect that several million 
pounds additional cotton will be used 
in 1932 for the manufacture of bags 
for cement as against paper and other 
materials, resulting from thee South- 
ern campaign to promote wider use 
of cotton. Last available figures 
show 135,000,000 pounds were used 
for sacks and bags in 1929. One ce- 
ment manufacturer announced he 
planned to use 1,000,000 pounds of 
cotton for bags to be manufactured 
largely in the North. 


RAIL AND WATER 
WONDER CRUISES 


Southern Railway System 


Grace Line Via New York 


Panama-Havana,, 16 days $242.00 
Peru, 23 days 452.00 
Chile, 37 or 51 days 632.00 

Cruises include all expenses from 


Charlotte and return, except meals en 
route to and from New York. 


(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 


Eastern Steamship Company Via 
New York 

West Indes, 13 days, $152.00 up. Rail 
to New York, Steamship from New 
York to Florida, thence through the 
West Indes including two days and 
night in Havana and 140-mile motor 
trip in Florida, covering over 3,800 
miles of travel through Southern climes. 
Return via New York and rail home. 
Cruise includes all expenses except 
meals en route to and from New York. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired.) 


West Indes Via Miami, Florida 
& days, $145.14 up. 

Rail to Miami, thence Eastern Steam- 
ship Company to West Indes. 1,786 
miles visiting three ports and many re- 
sorts in Florida. Cruise includes all 
expenses except meals en route to and 
from Miami. 

(U. S. Tax $5.00. Passports not re- 
quired. ) 


Dates of sailing from New York: 
February 5th and 19th, March 4th. 
Dates of sailing from Miami: 
February 8th and 22nd, March 7th. 


All expense cruises quoted from other 
points on application. 


For reservations and additional infor- 
mation consult: 

R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Southern Railway System 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Telephones: 

2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


the 
business paper 
helps save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief——heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper .. . It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward a man must sell. 
business methods, and edi- 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val 
uable advertising medium. 


+ + 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the bysiness paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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DRONSFIELD'S PATENT. 


“ATLAS BRAND’ 


EMERY FILLETING 


“The New Flexible” “Needs no ‘Demping 


Stocks in MARE The Standard 
Boston. Mass. ©2rd-Grinding 
end the South AMM Medium 


GUARANTEED “a” QUALITY 
THE ONLY QUALITY WE MAKE 


Used the wide world o'er like 
The DRONSFIELD CARD-GRINDERS 


Stocked by the 
Principal Supply 


Sole Agents for Dronsfield’s Machinery for U. S. A.: 


John Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 
250 Devonshire St.. Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 


Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which sells to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 
Salesman who travels this territory. 


Current Edition: January, 1932 


Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


PRINTING. 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


TING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 


THE 
IMPROVED EYE 


Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Seydel-Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 
Textile 
Chemicals 


For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 
Known by the 
Customers It 


Keeps 


Fr. 
{ 
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